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Telephone com- 
panies are finding it 
necessary to give a 
great deal of atten- 
tion to the rural 
telephone situation just now because of 
the clamor that farm telephone rates should 
come down to keep pace with the low prices 
obtained for farm products. 

Many of the 
making extra 
rural subscribers how 


companies are 
efforts to remind their 
much they depend 


telephone 


on the telephone and to convince them that 
in the long run their rates are most rea- 
Neither 


sonable. of these propositions is 


hard to prove if the facts are properly 


presented. 


An interesting discussion of the subject 
comes from the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
23,300 


This statement— 


graph Co., which operates rural 
telephones in Nebraska. 
Cc. W. 


in many newspapers of the state, and, as 


prepared by Motter—is appearing 


it contains many facts which apply to the 
tural telephone situation generally, extracts 
are appended for the benefit of the whole 
telephone field, so that similar arguments 
be made by companies operating in 
every section: 


* * * * 


“Farming in Nebraska in 1931 is unlike 
the same industry 50 or even 10 years ago. 
Today farming, just as any other busi- 
ness, must keep abreast of the times. There 
is no room in the agricultural program of 
today for the farmer who is not alive to 
his possibilities. 


In this age of improved 
farming methods, when the farmer puts a 
Pric on his time, the telephone plays an 
Important part in his daily program. 

Due to the necessary distance that the 


SOME ANSWERS TO SMALL TELPHONE 
COMPANIES’ RATE PROBLEMS 


farmer lives from the market and distri- 


bution centers, he must have means of 
placing himself in constant touch with the 
quick-changing market quotations upon 


which he must depend. The farmer alone 
must depend upon price for his produce 
He is not in 


Therefore, 


quoted by an outside agency. 
a position to set his own price. 
with this in mind he must sell when the 
market is at its best. 

- * 

“Tust as the plow and the binder are key- 
stones in agricultural production, so the 
telephone is the keynote of agricultural 
More 
bought and sold over the telephone than 
Here in Ne- 


distribution. farm products are 


through any other agency. 
braska this is true in a greater degree than 
in some other states. Nebraska’s agricul- 
ture is so widely diversified that the farmer 
does not depend upon one single crop for 
his source of income but has divided in- 
terests. 
* x * * 

“In the 22 counties in Southeastern Ne- 
braska, which comprise the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s territory, there 
are a total of 42,477 farms. Of this 
number, less than 40,000 are occupied either 
by owners or tenants. In other words, 
more than 2,000 farms in this area are 
either unimproved or, if there is a house 
on the farm, it is not occupied. 

Of special interest are the figures which 
show a development of 8% telephones for 
every 10 farms in the territory served by 
the company. In other words, 85 per cent 
of the occupied farms in this territory 
have telephones. 

According to this survey the Lincoln 
company operates 23,300 rural telephones 
while 50 other telephone companies 1lo- 


cated in this same 
territory 
total of 10,714 rural 
telephones. This de 


operate a 


velopment is sig 
nificant, as it indi- 
cates clearly that on the farm, where home 


and place of business are combined, the 


telephone has become a daily necessity.” 
k * * * 
Two notable examples of how vitally 


necessary telephone service is to farm 
dwellers were presented in reports made to 
TELEPHONY by subscribers within the past 
week. One correspondent sends in a copy 
of the Hector (Minn.) Mirror containing 
an article describing a fire that broke ovt 
at 3 o'clock in the morning in a farmhouse 
located five miles from the town. 

service, and 


This farm had telephone 


at once put in a call to “Central” who sem 


out a general call for help to all neigh- 
bors and also notified the local fire de- 
partment. At that early hour the telephone 
help obtained was all that averted a total 
loss. The neighbors held the fire in check 
until the firemen arrived and saved the 
barns and other buildings. 

It was a practical demonstration of the 
help the telephone renders the farmer in 
emergencies, and the local paper candidly 
pointed this out, with the probable result 
that there will not be so much talk among 
the farmers of that section of effecting 


small economies by discontinuing their 
telephone service. 


x * * * 

The other instance reported shows the 
other side of the picture, and makes plain 
the risk the rural dweller runs in trying 
without 


to get along a telephone. This 
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case concerned an Illinois farm house 
which happens to be in a section where 
there has been great agitation lately over 
telephone rates, and where many farmers 
discontinued service with the mistaken idea 
that they could afford to lose its protection 
in order to save a few dollars. 

Fire broke out when there was only one 
woman in the house. Lacking a telephone, 
the local newspaper reports, she ran a mile 
to a neighbor who did have service, and 
from there “Central” was urged to send 
out a general alarm. Help came as soon 
as possible from the nearby farms, and 
the fire departments from two adjacent 
towns, but there had been so much delay 
—because of the lack of a telephone—that 
all the buildings were a total loss, and a 
few pieces of furniture were all that was 
saved. 

It was a lesson that cost dearly, but it 
made those present realize how essential 
the telephone is to farm life. The incident 
furnishes a telling argument to operating 
companies facing rate wars with rural 
subscribers. 

* *x* * * 


Cases like the two just cited can be 
effectively employed by companies furnish- 
ing rural service to prevent cancellation 
by farm subscribers, and also to acquire 


With 


new business for their farm lines. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
October 20, 21, 22 and 23. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation of United States, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Thursday, October 22. 

Missouri Telephone Association, Hotel 
President, Kansas City, November 11 
and 12. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Pere 


Marquette Hotel, Peoria, November 18 
and 19. 








such concrete illustrations as examples, an 
enterprising manager should be able to 
maintain his list of customers and justify 
the cost of service. 

Of course, at the present time telephone 
rates—like all other commodities—are be- 
ing carefully scrutinized by people who 
have to economize. It is an issue every 
line of business is having to meet, but the 
cold fact is that the telephone man is 
better able to justify his charges than al- 
most anybody else to whom the public pays 
money. He is rendering an essential ser- 
vice at near actual cost, and should keep 
these facts before his patrons. 

* * k * 


Telephone companies in Nebraska held 


a conference this week to discuss the vari- 
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ous angles of the farm telephone situation, 
According to Secretary Kloidy of the state 
association, the companies which are en- 
countering the least trouble are those 
which keep in close personal touch with 
both to 


their subscribers. This applies 


town and farm service. The manager 
who maintains these friendly relations is 
able to prevent cancellations and convince 


his patrons that rates are not out of line. 
x * * x 


An interesting development of Secretary 
Kloidy’s investigation, also, is that the com- 
pany which bills its subscribers twice a 
year—January and July—has less trouble 
than those which render monthly rental 
bills. 

Twelve reminders of an expense give the 
subscriber just six times as many oppor- 
tunities to kick against the cost as does the 
system of semi-annual payments. Besides, 
payment is easier for the rural patron in 
January and July, as his attitude is more 
hopeful at the opening of the year, while 
in mid-summer he is busy in harvest and 
realizes more the need of service. 

Secretary Kloidy’s theory is that the 
subscriber, looking for something to econ- 
omize on, is more likely to hit on a monthly 
bill than on an expense that comes but 
twice a year. This psychology seems to 


have points that merit careful consideration. 


Toll Center-Tributary Relationship 


Improvement in Relationship Between Toll Center and Tributary Operators 
Should Keep Pace With Improvements in Telephone Equipment—Reports 
From Toll Center Create Interest in Small Office—Personal Touch Necessary 


By Manta J. Elder, 


Chief Operator, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Ottawa, Kans. 


Improvement in telephone equipment and 
service has been so marked during the last 
few years that it is quite difficult to grasp 
the magnitude of the accomplishment. We 
are constantly being reminded of this 
through various sources, some of which 
are: The speedy handling of toll calls, the 
possibility of nationwide, worldwide ser- 
vice to any customer, the orderly, efficiently- 
equipped exchanges. Much time and labor 
have been, and are constantly being, ex- 
pended to bring about the wonderful re- 
sults we realize on every side. 

Our pride in our great and efficient or- 
ganization is justifiable. We, as employes, 
are a vital part of the company we daily 
represent, and as such we naturally feel a 
responsibility and a real part in all the 
wonders of modern telephony. 

Not only in equipment and service have 





There is another feature, 
though closely related, and perhaps in this 
traffic employes have attained the high 
peak. To my mind the outstanding im- 
provement in our system is the very obvi- 
ous one of existing relationship between 


we improved. 


the toll center and her tributary offices. 

It has been only a short while back that 
between these two vital branches of tele- 
phone organization cooperation, as we now 
know it, had little place. As is usually the 
case when difficulties arise between two 
factions, both were at fault. 

The toll center operator frequently be- 
came impatient, as she was accused of 
doing by the tributary operator. She was 
not always careful to give her tributary 
customer the desirable service she at- 
tempted to give her toll center patron. No 
one realizes this better than the toll center 


chief operator who has been employed in 
the traffic department for a number of 
years. 

On the other hand, the tributary oper- 
ator, no doubt taking her cue from the 
toll center, cared very little about assist- 
ing the toll center operator in completing 
her calls. She did not hesitate to use 
aggravating methods in passing her calls 
to the toll center, nor did she take par- 
ticular pride in completing calls promptly 
or register interest in the final disposition 
of them. 

We can hardly blame her for this atti- 
tude. As she so seldom encountered 4 
good example from her toll center, she 
had no reason to feel that the operato: 
was her friend or that the chief operator 
was her chief reliance as well. 

Today there is such a great change ' 
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this relationship that we operators of the 
old days are constantly reminded of the 
importance of cooperation as being the 
greatest factor in our relationship with 
tributary people. The advancement made 
in this one feature would have been worth 
all the efforts put forth in later years. As 
a matter of fact, many of our improve- 
ments in service could not have been real- 
ized without this friendly spirit between 
the toll center and her tributary offices. 

We are well aware that each of the 
great achievements made has been brought 
about by cooperation of employer and em- 
ploye. We have all put our shoulders to 
the wheel and pushed in the same direction 
—toward success. Sometimes we of the 
smaller offices have not exactly understood 
to what end we were extending our ener- 
gies, but we knew that in good time we 
would reap our share of the benefits. So 
we have given freely of our time, enthusi- 
asm and strength, and that attitude has 
brought forth our great service-giving 
system. 

Just as the toll center and tributary op- 
erators have shouldered the load as one 
person, they have realized that unless each 
gives of her personality and efficiency the 
customer must suffer the consequences. 
With neither of them is it a question of 
who gives the service, but a realization 
that the customer belongs to both, and that, 
regardless of personal feelings, his service 
must go on, and that he is deserving of the 
best efforts each operator can put forth. 
Personalities are forgotten in a common 
desire to serve others. 

There are many things which have con- 
tributed to this desirable state of affairs. 
There is almost a perfect understanding 
between the toll center and her tributaries, 
a feeling that the customer, regardless of 
whether his call originates at the toll cen- 
ter or the tributary, is the only one to be 
considered. 

It is perhaps somewhat difficult to point 
out the exact time at which the turning 
point in our relationship was _ reached. 
However, this condition is probably due to 
the fact that in our progress of advance- 
ment, we have not forgotten to pass on to 
the smaller office our practices and 
methods. 

Possibly the most outstanding accom- 
plishment which has helped to bring about 
this new order is the practice of customer- 
held service. This customer-satisfying ser- 
vice has been one of the greatest improve- 
ments in the toll operating method. 

For some time only the toll center cus- 
tomer profited by this speedy method of 
handling calls. Some of us visualized the 
extension of this practice to the tributary 
hut most of us were hardly prepared for 
the enthusiasm of the tributary operator in 
accepting the proffered advancement. 

In securing the cooperation of the tribu- 
lary offices, no doubt there was some trepi- 
dation on the part of some toll center 
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chief operators as to whether or not all 
of her tributary people would take the 
proper interest in the new practice. The 
work of securing the cooperation and en- 
thusiasm of the small office was the re- 
sponsibility of the toll center chief oper- 
ator and her force of operators. 

The chief operator must lead the way in 
this, and her first duty was to transplant 
some of her own whole-hearted endorse- 
ment of this wonder-working practice into 
the minds of her tributary people. I am 
going to tell you how we Ottawa reople 

















“Just as the Toll Center and Tributary 
Operators Have Shouldered the Load as 
One Person,” Says Miss Elder, ‘“‘They Have 
Realized That Unless Each Gives of Her 
Personality and Efficiency the Customer 
Must Suffer the Consequences.” 


did this. No doubt some others handled 
the situation just as we did. 

We have a regular routine of calling our 
tributary offices monthly and of reporting 
to our district headquarters the result of 
these service calls along with other items. 
Ottawa has 23 tributary offices. This 
means some little time is taken up by call- 
ing and talking with these offices. The 
easiest way to call them is to take a few 
each day; however, we sometimes take an 
afternoon during a slow period of traffic 
and talk with each of them. 

Of course, our calls are not limited to 
one each month; we frequently talk to 
some of them several times during the 
month. Most of the time the nature of 
our discussion is such as to ascertain their 
opinion of the grade of service they are 
receiving. 
items to take up and at such times it is a 
double pleasure to call them. 

When the new method of handling multi- 
switch calls was instituted, we passed to 
our tributary people the parts of the in- 
structions that we felt they should have in 


Sometimes we have special 


order to help us secure for their patrons 
the same class of service we gave our own 


toll center customers. 
structed as to the manner in which we 
would handle inward multi-switch calls. 
The advantage of this was very noticeable 
in our handling of such calls. 

So it was when we were ready to ex- 


Also they were in- 


tend to our sister operators the customer- 
held service. We took a real pleasure in 
explaining the necessary points to them. 
We found instantaneous, unanimous ac- 
ceptance and cooperation. To be sure, some 
offices handled their calls more efficiently 
than others, but in every case the tributary 
operator made an effort to comply with 
our requests and to pass on to our tribu- 
tary customers the same speedy service en- 
joyed by the toll center subscriber. 

The various offices quickly fell into line 
in complying with the various features of 
the customer-held practice. The operator 
passes the called telephone number to the 
Ottawa operator if she can secure it. When 
the toll center secures the missing num- 
ber, if the tributary patron has left the 
line, the operator enters the number on 
her ticket and passes it on to her sub- 
scriber as the opportunity presents itself. 

As all except one of our tributaries make 
tickets on their calls, it means a great deal 
to us to secure this teamwork from the 
originating office operator. 

Realizing that any of us who are inter- 
ested in our work have a desire to know 
something of the progress we are making, 
we decided to advise each tributary of her 
status in percentage of calls handled on a 
customer-held basis. 

When we made our regular monthly 
study of calls, we also made a two-day 
study of the calls of each tributary office. 
This involved a little time, but we were 
more than repaid by the interest shown 
by each tributary chief operator when she 
was called and given the information, 
which consisted of the number of calls 
handled and the number on which cus- 
tomer-held service was given along with 
the per cent of customer-held calls. This 
proved to be one of the strongest links in 
the chain of service we were attempting to 
establish. 

So we have had from the beginning of 
the extension of customer-held to the tribu- 
tary offices a monthly report given each 
office. This has developed into a monthly 
routine. Each month during our monthly 
study on speed of service and customer- 
held traffic, we take a two-day study of 
the calls handled from each tributary of- 
fice. This is forwarded along with an ac- 
companying letter to the chief operator at 
the small office. Usually we write a per- 
sonal note on each form. 

These personal notes are to compliment 
those who have a commendable per cent 
and to encourage others who seem to have 
more difficulty in keeping up to standard. 
These forms are posted at the district 
office and forwarded to us; however, we 
enter the necessary information each month 





and by writing personal notes on the forms, 
they do not appear to be only a mechanical 
routine. 

An interesting feature of the form is 
that each office can compare its own work 
with that of other similar offices, as each 
report carries information for each office. 
Other entries made are those at the be- 
ginning of the letter which show the total 
per cent of customer-held calls at the toll 
center, along with the average speed of 
service on customer-held calls and average 
speed on customer-released calls. 

That the tributary chief operator and her 
small force of girls are interested is proved 
by the fact that, when we make our ser- 
vice calls, they usually voluntarily mention 
the report and thank us for it. 

When it is fully understood by the tribu- 
tary office that her cooperation is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to meet desired 
objectives, she enters into the spirit of the 
game wholeheartedly. Truly we have 
forged the strongest link in our chain of 
service when we have gained the full co- 
operation of our tributary office sisters. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Importance of Accuracy in Timing Telephone Calls—Opera- 
tors’ Responsibility to Customer and Company—Good Service 
Wins a Good Reputation and Makes Friends for the Company 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


It has often been said of telephone work: 
“There is no such thing as nearly right; 
it is either right or wrong.” This is par- 
ticularly true in timing our calls. They 
are either timed right or wrong. 

Every time we handle a toll call and 
conversation takes place, we have a two- 
fold responsibility—to our customer and to 
our company. The time entered on the 
ticket determines the amount to be paid by 
the customer for the service rendered on 
the call and the amount of revenue to be 
received by the company. 

It is very important that every operator 
should know when conversation is consid- 


ered started on a call. If we start timing 











on our street some days before. 
we saw the well-filled truck. 


with-others spirit. 


down white slippers, and the like. 


smelly contents roll out on the floor. 


Would turn around 
An’ eat ’em up!” 








GOODWILL 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


The Goodwill truck stopped at our door this morning. 
turned and looked at the huge, well-kept green car, across the sides of which 
the word “Goodwill” was spread in large letters. 
provided ample space for all the Goodwill bags that had been left at the homes 
We felt rather proud of our street ~when 
We hoped that the contents of those bulgy bags, 
for the most part, would prove useful and well worthwhile, because we knew 
there would be many unfortunate ones to provide for when winter sets in. 

We were glad, too, that the truck was neat and well-kept instead of “run 
down at the heel” in appearance, because this appealed to the better side of our 
mind, and we are sure it had the same effect on others. 

There is a difference between Goodwill giving and charity giving. The 
first might be defined in the words of Lowell: “Who giveth himself with his 
alms feeds three—himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 
hope that all the folks on our street filled their Goodwill bags in that sharing- 
If they did, we know that our street will not be remem- 
bered unfavorably when the bags are opened down at the Goodwill office. 

The difference between Goodwill giving and charity giving is that folks 
belonging to the latter class fill their Goodwill bags in the attic-cleaning spirit. 
In such bags may be found a conglomeration of old, battered summer hats; 
dilapidated, antiquated, musty clothing fit only for the ragpicker’s cart; run- 
“Well, I’ve ridded the garret of a lot of 
old things,” telephones Mrs. Adams to her sister. 

Down at the Goodwill office, when such a bag is opened, what musty, 


“The sort o’ help some folks practice 

Is helpin’ themselves to whatever they see. 

They can hop along lively enuf 

When they’re goin’ after somethin’ fer themselves; 
But they get rheumatiz immediately 

When they are asked to do somethin’ for somebody else. 
They wouldn't even pull a thorn 

Out of the paw of a poodle-dog, 

For fear the vishus beast 





Many people 


The body part of the truck 


We sincerely 











a call too soon, we are unfair to the cus- 
tomer; and if we do not start timing *he 
call soon enough, we are unfair to the 
company. 

our answer to this 
question outlines when conversation is con- 
sidered started on a station-to-station call. 
It might be well to mention when conver- 
sation is considered started on a person- 


In question No. 1, 


to-person call. 

On a person-to-person call conversation 
is considered to be started just as soon 
as the calling party speaks to and receives 
a response of any nature from the called 
party, or as soon as the called party speaks 
to and receives a response of any nature 
from the calling party. 

Conversation is also considered started 
on a person-to-person call if anyone at the 
calling station starts conversation with the 
called party, as this is a matter within the 
control of the calling party. 

On both station-to-station and person-to- 
person calls, if one of the parties speaks 
to the other and continues to talk without 
waiting for a response, start timing the 
call as soon as you find that a message is 
being transmitted. 

Accurate timing of calls is essential to 
good service. Good service wins a good 
reputation; a good reputation warms up 
good will; good will gains confidence and 
confidence creates customers for the good 
service. Watch your timing of calls. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 
1. When should we start timing a station- 

to-station call? 

2. Which is correct, “Collect 8101” or 
“8101 Collect” ? 

3. If we leave word on a call in the day- 
time and the called party reports ready 
to talk after the night rate is in effect, 
do you charge the day rate or the night 
rate on the call? 

4. Is it necessary to request that the con- 
nection be changed every time we get 
a “da” report? 

5. For how many days can a ticket be 
held over -when a report has been 
given? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 48. 


Prices in the Metal Market. 

New York, September 14: Copper— 
Easy. Electrolytic, spot and future, 7'4@ 
7c. Tin—Easy. Spot and nearby, $25.50; 
future, $25.70. Lead—Steady. Spot, New 
York, 4.40c; East St. Louis, 4.22c. Zinc— 
Easy. East St. Louis, spot and future, 
3.77c. Antimony—6.60c. 
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Interstate Commission on Depreciation 


Report and Final Order Issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission Gives 


Basis for Depreciation Charges for Telephone Companies—Order Becomes 
Effective January 1, 1933; Differs But Little From the Original Order of 1926 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
September 9 made public a report prescrib- 
ing a new basis for depreciation accounting 
for “steam railroads and telephone com- 
panies, to become effective on January 1, 
1933. (Docket Nos. 14700 and 15100, the 
former that 
companies. ) 

The report of the Interstate Commerce 
on the further 


being relating to telephone 


Commission hearing was 
written by Commissioner Joseph B. East- 
man. It occupies 103 printed pages with 
40 pages of appendix, including a memo- 
randum of a conference between represen- 
tatives of the United States Independen: 
Telephone Association, the Bell System 
Companies and the bureau of accounts, In- 


terstate Commerce Commission. 


Cemmission’s Order on Depreciation 
The order on “docket 14700, depreciation 
charges of telephone companies,” follows 
in full: 
It appearing that on November 2, 1926, 
the commission entered its report and or- 


der in the above-entitled proceeding; that 


on July 11, 1927, this proceeding was re- . 


opened for further hearing; and that on 
August 1, 1928, the effective dates of the 
order were indefinitely postponed ; 

It further appearing that such further 
hearing has been held and that the com- 
mission on the date hereof has made and 
fled a report containing its further find- 
ings of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report and the report of November 
2, 1926, are hereby referred to and made 
parts hereof: 

It is ordered (1) That the order herein 
entered November 2, 1926, be, and it is 
hereby, vacated and set aside. 

It is further ordered (2) That all class 
A, class B, and class C telephone compa- 
nies subject to the interstate commerce act 
shall, effective January 1, 1933, institute 
depreciation accounting, as hereinafter pre- 
scribed, with following 
classes of fixed capital, found in the ac- 
companying report to be classes of prop- 
erty for which depreciation charges may 


respect to the 


properly be included under operating ex- 


penses : 


List of Depreciable Property. 
Right of way. 
Buildings. 
Central office telephone equipment. 
Other equipment of central offices. 
Station apparatus. 
Private branch exchanges. 
Booths and special fittings. 
Exchange pole lines. 
Exchange aerial cable. 
“xchange aerial wire (exclusive of drop 
wires which extend from the general 





overhead system to the point of entrance 
to the subscriber’s building). 
Exchange underground conduits. 
Exchange underground cable. 
Exchange submarine cable. 
Toll pole lines. 
Toll aerial cable. 
Toll aerial wire. 
Toll underground conduit. 
Toll underground cable. 
Toll submarine cable. 
Office furniture and fixtures. 
General shop equipment. 
General store equipment. 
General stable and garage equipment. 
General tools and implements. 


It is further ordered (3) That in the ap- 
“service 
“net 
‘straight-line method” 


plication of this order the terms 
life,” 
salvage value” and 


“service value,” “salvage value” 


shall be construed in accordance with the 
definitions and explanations given therefor 
in the accompanying report. 

It is further ordered (4) That deprecia- 
tion accounting, as referred to in this or- 
der, shall mean: 

Depreciation Accounting Defined. 

(a) The charging to operating expenses 
and the crediting to a depreciation reserve 
during the service life of the property, as 
hereinafter provided, of 
will approximate the loss 


amounts which 
in service value 
not restored by current maintenance and 
incurred in connection with the consump- 
tion or prospective retirement of property 
in the course of service from causes 
against which the carrier is not protected 
by insurance, which are known to be in 
current operation, and whose effect can be 
forecast with a reasonable approach to ac- 
curacy; and 

(b) The crediting of the ledger value 
of property at time of retirement to the 
appropriate primary fixed-capital accounts 
and the charging of the service value of 
such property when retired to the deprecia- 
tion reserve. 

It is further ordered (5) That the an- 
nual charges to operating expenses for cur- 
rently accruing depreciation shall be com- 
puted, as hereinafter provided, at such 
percentage rate of the ledger value of the 
property in question that the service value 
may be distributed under the straight-line 
method in equal annual charges to operat- 
ing expenses during the estimated service 
life of the property. 

It is further ordered (6) That all de- 
preciation charges to operating expenses 
and concurrent credits to the depreciation 
reserve shall be made monthly in con- 
formity with the group plan of accounting 
for depreciation, as explained in the ac- 
companying report and as hereinafter pro- 
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vided, and in determining such monthly 
charges and credits the annual percentage 
rates shall be applied to the total ledger 
value, as of the first of each month, of 
the respective primary accounts covering 
the classes of property hereinbefore speci- 
fied, and the divided by 12; but 


that for corporate ledger and balance-sheet 


result 


purposes the depreciation reserve shall be 
regarded and treated as a single composite 


reserve. 

Provided that for purposes of analysis 
each company shall maintain subsidiary 
records in which the reserve is broken 


down into component parts corresponding 
to such primary accounts as include prop- 
erty hereinbefore found to be depreciable, 
showing in these records also in complete 
detail by such primary accounts the cur- 
rent credits and debits to the reserve; and 
that such detailed information shall be re- 
ported annually to this commission and to 
the commissions of all states in which the 
company operates. 

It is further ordercd (7) That in deter- 
mining the monthly depreciation charges 
to operating expenses and the correspond- 
ing credits to the depreciation reserve a 
composite annual percentage rate shall be 
used for each of the primary accounts in 
the classification of fixed capital covering 
the classes of property hereinbefore speci- 
fied; and that the composite rates so used 
shall be those which are from time to time 
prescribed by the commission. 

Filing of Depreciation Rates. 

It is further ordered (8) That 

assistance of the commission in prescrib- 


for the 


ing the composite annual percentage rates 
1933, 


A, class B, and class 


to be effective beginning January 1, 
each operating class 
C telephone company subject to the act 
shall, not later than September 1, 1932, 
file with the state commission, or commis- 
sions having jurisdiction over it, estimates 
of said percentage rates applicable to 
ledger values of the respective primary ac- 
counts covering the classes of property 
hereinbefore specified, owned and/or used 
by such company; that such composite per- 
centage rates shall be based upon estimated 
service values and service lives developed 
by a study of the company’s history and 
experience and such engineering and other 
information as may be available with re- 
spect to shall 


duce a charge to operating expenses for 


future prospects, and pro- 
the primary account, where more than one 
class of property is covered by the account, 
equal to the that 


would otherwise be chargeable for each of 


sum of the amounts 


the various classes; and that such estimates 
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shall be accompanied by a sworn statement 
showing the bases therefor and the meth- 
ods employed in their computation. ’ 

Provided that in instances where no state 
commission has jurisdiction or is willing 
to act in the premises the estimates and 
accompanying statements shall be filed with 
this commission within the same period. 

It is further ordered (9) That upon re- 
tirement of a unit of depreciable property, 
whether or not the cause of the retirement 
is a recognized factor in depreciation, as 
explained in the accompanying report, the 
service value shall be charged in its en- 
tirety to the depreciation reserve. 

Provided that if the cause of retirement 
is not a recognized factor in depreciation, 
but is a cause against which the company 
is insured, the depreciation reserve shall be 
credited with the full amount of insurance 
recovered; and 

Provided further that if the cause of the 
retirement is not a recognized factor in de- 
preciation and the loss is not covered by 
insurance, the company may, upon proof 
that the charge to the depreciation reserve 
will result in undue depletion thereof, and 
with the approval of the commission, 
charge the service value to an appropriate 
suspense account and distribute it from 
that account over such period of years and 
to such accounts as the commission may 
approve. 

It is further ordered (10) That in de- 
termining the amounts to be respectively 
credited to the primary fixed capital ac- 
counts and charged to the material and sup- 
plies account and to the depreciation reserve 
in the case of the retirement of property, 
amounts for specific units shall be used so 
far as practicable; but that where this is 
impracticable because of the relatively 
large number and small size of the units, 
average amounts shall be used. 

It is further ordered (11) That each 
class A, class B, and class C telephone 
company subject te the act that has not 
yet distributed its investment in fixed capi- 
tal to the various primary accounts ap- 
plicable thereto shall do so not later than 
January 1, 1933. 

It is further ordered (12) That with re- 
spect to telephone property used but not 
owned, operating telephone companies, 
classes A, B, and C, shall include in oper- 
ating expenses charges for depreciation 
upon the same basis as for owned property 
and shall maintain the same records of ser- 
vice lives, values, net salvage 
values, etc:, as are required for owned 
property. 

Provided that this shall not apply to 


salvage 


units of property of a commercial charac- 
ter owned by persons or companies other 
than telephone companies, such as_build- 
ings, office space, storage yards, vehicles, 
and tabulating machines, or to telephone 
property owned by other telephone compa- 
nies and used jointly by the owners and the 
lessee, such as attachment rights on pole 
lines, space in conduits, use of telephone 
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The Unusual in Telephone Work! 

TELEPHONY is desirous of securing pho- 
tographs of the unusual in telephone work 
in the United States. Snapshots of un- 
usual bits of construction, unusual or 
unique switchboards or subscriber set in- 
stallations, unusual tools or equipment and 
unusual men or women—all combine to 
form “The Unusual in Telephone Work.” 

Send in photographs of any of these un- 
usual things for they will make an inter- 
esting page in TELEPHONY. They should 
be sent within the next few weeks, before 
October 1. 








circuits, portions of central office equip- 
ment, and office space, nor, with the ap- 
proval of the commission, to other units of 
property with respect to which it is shown 
that there are special circumstances and 
conditions justifying such exception. 

It is further ordered (13) That prior to 
the effective date of the order each operat- 
ing class A, class B, and class C telephone 
company shall make an estimate, in accord- 
ance with the principles set forth for the 
determination of currently accruing depre- 
ciation, of the amount of accrued deprecia- 
tion in the depreciable property as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, such estimate to be broken 
down into component parts corresponding 
to the primary fixed-capital accounts for 
which depreciation accounting is herein 
prescribed, and shall enter the same in a 
record to be kept for future reference. 

Provided that the amount so ascertained 
shall be subject to check and revision by 
the commission and shall be treated as a 
tentative estimate until such time as it has 
been approved by the commission. 

It is further ordered (14) That each op- 
erating class A, class B, and class C tele- 
phone company shall keep a record of 
property retirements which shall reflect the 
service life and percentage of salvage value 
or net salvage value, as appropriate, of 
each important class of property herein- 
before specified; shall maintain in con- 
venient and accessible form engineering 
and other data bearing on prospective serv- 
ice lines; and shall be prepared at any 
time upon direction by the commission to 
compute and submit, for the commission’s 
approval, new percentage rates to take the 
place of those based upon service lives or 
percentages of salvage value or net sal- 
vage value found to be inaccurate. 

It is further ordered (15) That all ac- 
counting procedure specifically provided 
in this order shall be subject to such mod- 





1Upon the submission by the companies 
to the state commission or commissions of 
the data specified above, it is anticipated 
that these state authorities will submit 
recommendations to this commission which 
will guide the latter in issuing temporary 
orders specifying the composite annual per-— 
centage rates to be used, such orders to be 
subject to modification from time to time 
thereafter in accordance with the procedure 
indicated in finding (7) of the accompany- 
ing report, or as may otherwise be deemed 
necessary or desirable by the commission. 
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ification as may be necessary to bring it 
into harmony with such accounting classi- 
fications as may be prescribed by the com- 
mission for concurrent or subsequent ap- 
plication. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association in a letter sent out this 
week to member companies by President 
F. B. MacKinnon, enclosed a copy of the 
findings and order. 

“There are but few points of difference 
between the original order issued in -No- 
vember, 1926, and this final order,” Mr. 
MacKinnon said. “You will note that in 
Appendix D, page 484, there is given the 
list of ‘units of property’ to be used in the 
accounting procedure. An examination of 
this list will show you that it is practically 
the list adopted by this association and in- 
cluded in our accounting book, ‘Uniform 
System of Accounting for Fixed Capital, 
Maintenance and Depreciation.’ 

“It should be noted that the commission 
makes the order effective for A, B and C 
companies as of January 1, 1933. In con- 
nection with the revision of accounts, on 
which representatives of the association's 
accounting division have been cooperating, 
the companies are reclassified so that A 
companies will be those having annual op- 
erating revenue of over $100,000 and B 
companies those having operating revenue 
of between $50,000 and $100.000—the pres- 
ent C class. 

It is expected that this new classifica- 
tion will be adopted by the commission and 
the revised system of accounts ordered 
into effect as of January 1, 1933. This 
will necessitate a change in the commis- 
sion’s order so that it will not be applicable 
to class C companies as they will then be 
constituted, but will be applicable to the 
present class C companies. Restated: The 
depreciation order will be applicable to all 
companies having annual receipts from 
subscribers of over $50,000. 

We call your attention to the following: 

(a) The order becomes effective as to 
the required accounting procedure January 
1, 1933. 

(b) Every company subject to the or- 
der (those having over $50,000 annual re- 
ceipts) shall, before September 1, 1932, 
file with the proper state commission, oF 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
depreciation percentages the company con- 
siders should be applied to the various 
classes of property given on page one of 
the order. 

(c) That every company subject to 
the order shall before January 1, 1933, 
separate its ‘investment in fixed capital’ ac- 
count into the various primary accounts 
ordered by the commission. 

(d) That prior to January 1, 1933, 
every company subject to the act shall 
make an estimate of the amount of ac- 
crued depreciation in the depreciable prop- 
erty of each of the primary accounts 

Compliance with the order means strict 

(Please turn to page 4.) 
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Some Hints on Line Construction 


Proper Line Construction Important Factor in Furnishing Good ‘Telephone 
Service—Setting Poles so That They Will Not Lean or ‘‘Wobble’’—Bracing 
and Guying Poles, Installing Anchors, Stringing Wire and Making Splices 


There is no question that construction 
is one of the most important factors in 
telephone work today. It is the first ques- 
tion that presents itself when a new job 
is to be undertaken, when new extensions 
are to be made or an exchange rebuilt. 
There are so many types of construction 
that might be applicable to the job under 
consideration that each case must be de- 
cided on its own merits. 

Judging from appearances some plants 
look as though the lines had been built in 
great haste or with the strictest economy 
in view. By this I do not mean lines of 
15 or 20 years’ standing where the poles 
have fallen from the perpendicular. I 
have seen lines only three or four years 
of age that appear to have been carelessly 
constructed. Poles are out of line, wires 
sagging, and glass missing; or wire still 
lying in the brackets where it was placed 
when carried up the pole. 

Poles Out of Line. 

The cause for the poles being out of 
line we perhaps find upon inspection to be 
that the poles were not set sufficiently 
deep and so have not enough solid ground 
to keep them up against strain. Some 
managers seem to think that a hole from 
24 to 30 inches in depth is deep enough 
for farm line poles, but under very few 
conditions is this true. When one con- 
siders the great leverage a pole has when 
set in the earth, it is easy to realize that 
the strain on the earth is quite severe 
when a pull is made from the top of the 
pole. 

Soil conditions, of course, have a lot 
to do with the proper depth to set a pole. 
There is a tendency to slight the job and 
pinch a little off the bottom of the hole, 
but these few inches sometimes are the 
means of saving the pole from leaning 
and in some cases from breaking out 
altogether. 

Under present labor and marketing con- 
ditions I do not see how one can afford 
to use anything but treated poles. Use 
the better grades of treatment for the 
heavier types of construction. Poles can 
be had already treated, roofed, and gained 
for such small additional cost that it 
doesn’t pay to do these jobs in our own 
pole yards. 

Brush treatment is a good thing, and | 
am of the opinion that it would be a pay- 
ing proposition on resets or when a sec- 
tion of a line is to be moved. 

Well, then, having our poles selected 
and the holes dug the proper depth, let us 
set them and put the tamps to work. This 


By L. M. Harrington 


matter of tamping has been emphasized 
over and over but still it is a matter for 
more emphasis. Apparently a man has 
never been found who thoroughly enjoys 
pounding the dirt in around the pole to 
such a degree that he would rather do 
that than anything else. Many men, how- 
ever, have learned the advantage of doing 
it. There is a wonderful lot of satisfac- 
tion in climbing a pole that has been prop- 
erly set and tamped so that it doesn’t 
“wobble.” 
Tamping and Banking Poles. 

After the tamping process, the pole 
should be “banked.” Experiment has 
shown that this measure is a great saver 
of poles in that it protects them from the 
inevitable grass fire and the banking wash- 
ing down in the rains keeps the poles 
solid in the ground. 

Of course, the brackets were put on 
before the poles were raised—if it is a 
bracket line. If it is a crossarm lead, the 
poles were previously gained and lined up 
as they were set. 

The arms are placed and lined up «at 
right angles to the road or the line of the 
poles. Before the braces are fastened to 
the pole, the arms are also lined at right 
angles to the length of the pole; not 
parallel to the ground as we see a great 
many times. 

The reason for this is that if a pole 
were raked out of line on a curve or cor- 
ner and the arm set level, then if the 
anchor gave a little the pole would go over 
and the outer end of the arm would be 
raised, tending to put a greater strain on 
the braces and pins. The braces might 
bend or the glass slip off the pin, letting 
the wire get crossed with the other lines 
on the pole. 

Poles should be thoroughly guyed at 
dead-ends, curves, and corners. On heavy 
leads strain plates should be used under 
the messenger on the pole to protect the 
pole. Usually guy hooks are used to keep 
the guy from slipping down, unless a strain 
plate with a hook attached is used. 

In some cases on one and two-wire leads 
a lighter guy is used and the loop to go 
around the pole can be made up on the 
ground and then slipped up the pole, using 
a small lag belt to keep it from slipping 
down on the pole. By so doing one guy 
clamp is saved and the expense lessened 
somewhat without any loss in efficiency. 

Dead-end Poles. 
Another common fault in line construc- 


tion is that too often corner or dead-end 


poles are not given enough rake. Per- 
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sonally, | would rather see too much than 
not enough. Under ordinary conditions, 
one inch at the top for every foot of pole 
is enough if slack is taken up in the guy 
before the wire is pulled. Usually every 
guy gives a little and an extra inch or two 
rake is not undesirable. Everything should 
be “just right” but it isn’t always. 

For dead-ends we prefer “double arm- 
ing” to the use of a back brace as we 
have found the last more or less unsatis- 
factory. They are permissible on light 
corners and similar places but in nearly 
all cases the double arm will fill the bill 
much better. 

For dead-ending branches of one or two 
wires of several spans, a suitable insulat 
ing fork is strong and most suitable. There 
are several makes of insulating forks on 
the market. They consist of a belt to go 
through the pole, a steel or pressed-steel 
clevis and porcelain knob held in place 
with a belt or pin. 

Two clevices can sometimes be used on 
the same belt where two wires pull in 
opposite directions from the same pole 
They may also be used on corners if de- 
sired when the pull is to be away from the 
pole. 

Reinforcing the Pole Line. 

After the pole line is built the wire may 
be pulled in, bearing in mind that the line 
is no stronger than its weakest point. The 
use of heavy brackets with galvanized 
spikes, the use of a few extra anchors and 
guys together with a good cléarance over 
roadways, will often more than repay the 
extra cost in lower maintenance, and the 
added factor-of safety in time of storm. 

The matter of what kind of anchor to 
use depends largely on 
viewpoint. 


one’s personal 
There are many patent anchors 
of all sizes and descriptions, and they are 
all good in their places. One should, how- 
ever, understand the proper method of in- 
stallation and endeavor to install them in 
accordance with directions. 

Anchors are now being manufactured 
with a “nut retaining” feature which al- 
lows the rod to be removed 
anchor is abandoned. I have wondered 
why this wasn’t done before. 

Then there is the old “dead 
log anchor. This is the old 
extreme cases such as mud or water or 
sand where it is difficult to make another 
anchor hold. One precaution to be sug- 
gested is to be sure to place large enough 
washers on the rod so that there will be 
no danger of the rod ever pulling through 
the log. I prefer a good thick 4-inch one. 


in case the 


man” or 
standby in 
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To get back to our stringing job; place 
the wire on the stringing reels which have 
been mounted on the car or truck, if string- 
ing along a road, and drive carefully along 
the lead. It is better if someone can watch 
the reel so as to warn the driver in case 
the wire should tangle or in case anything 
goes wrong with the reel. Having strung 
the wire, it is then carried or “piked” up 
the poles, depending on the size of the 
crew and the length of the poles. 

On short poles a lot of time and labor 
can be saved by using a pike with a small 
nail driven into the end of the pole near 
the gaff to keep the wire from slipping off, 
and then raising the wire into the brackets 
or up on the arm. After properly tying 
one end of the wire, it may be pulled taut 
from a convenient pole on long pulls or 
from the dead-end poles, allowing from 
six to eight inches of sag—depending on 
the length of span and temperature. 

In pulling in wire in long sections a 
means of holding the wire already pulled, 
while the next section is being pulled up, 
is quite necessary. The most simple and 
convenient method is to use a piece of 
three-quarter-inch or one-inch rope about 
four or five feet long, splicing a loop in 
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one end and taping the other end to keep 
it from unraveling. ; 

The rope can then be looped around a 
pole and the free end of the rope wrapped 
around and around the wire three or four 
times, laying wire in the space between the 
strand of the rope. This will hold the 
wire as long as there is strain on it. When 
it is desired to let go, simply take hold of 
the free end of the rope and push it 
toward the loop and it will come off easily. 

I have known of instances where this 
was the end of the job as the one doing 
the work has promised himself that he 
would go back later and tie the line in, 
fully intending to do so; but it isn’t tied 


in yet. Why not finish it up right? 
The method of tying iron wire (and 
copper too) also varies greatly with 


the man. We prefer to take our prepared 
tie, place it in the groove in the insulator 
either above or below the line wire, de- 
pending on whether the pull will be up 
or down on the tie, give the tie one com- 
plete wrap—spreading it out from the pin 
so that the wrap will be a long one. Then 
give the tie another half turn and bend 
the ends back towards the insulator. Do 


not clip the end of the tie. This leaves 
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the end of the tie wire so that it can be 
easily untied if necessary. 

We have learned from experience that 
it is best not to tie the line too tight in 
territory sleet. Then if the 
wire should break under the load it will 
not be so apt to break or pull the brackets 
off but will slip back through the ties. 

Having gotten our line constructed, we 
come to the subscriber’s drop wire, the 


subject to 


kind to use being another personal choice. 
Whether it be twisted pair, parallel, or 
single strand, it should be fastened to the 
line wire in a good joint either with hali 
sleeves or an approved test connector. It 
should be attached to the house in a work- 
manlike manner, making square corners, 
and should be well tied on the knobs. 
When we have this work all done the line 
is ready for the installer. 

If the installer’s work is neatly done, 
his joints all soldered and his inside wire 
well fastened to the supports and the tele- 
phone in proper 
should reap the benefit by having a line 


working condition, we 
that is ordinarily free from trouble and 
be able to render that degree of service 
that leads to satisfied customers and good 
public relations for the company. 


Telephones in Hongkong, China 


Automatic Exchange, Installed in May, 1930, Is Now Furnishing Service to 
Some 13,000 Subscribers in Hongkong and Vicinity—Long Distance Line to 
Canton Soon to Be Opened—Many Difficulties Surmounted in Its Construction 


The first telephone to be installed in 
Hongkong, China, one of the most impor- 
tant centers of trade in the far east and 
one of the four leading ports in the world, 
was in the year 1894, when the old magneto 
system was inaugurated in the island it- 
self. This continued to be used, or rather 
an up-to-date magneto system, until May, 
1930, when it was changed to automatic. 
The equipment is the most up-to-date avail- 
able, of the “step-by-step” type, and was 
purchased from Great Britain. 

The system is operated by a British 
company, called the Hongkong Telephone 
Co., Ltd., and there are now 13,000 tele- 
phones installed, paying a flat basis rate 
of $117 (Hongkong currency) per year. 
This number includes those installed in 
Kowloon and the new territories leased to 
Great Britain for 99 years, and their rate 
varies according to the mileage from the 
nearest exchange. There are three ex- 
changes, Victoria, Kowloon, and the Peak; 
all are automatic. 

A long distance line was recently com- 
pleted between Hongkong and Canton, 
which is the most important Chinese city 
in southern China, from commercial, in- 
dustrial, and political aspects. This line 


was scheduled to be opened to the public 
early in September, to connect up with 
the telephone system operated by the Chi- 


By Walter Buchler 
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nese administration in Canton with 4,000 
lines, but run by American engineers. 
Both the Hongkong and Canton tele- 
phone systems are thoroughly efficient. The 
cable, laid by the China Electric Co., is 
automatic rotary, armored and served. It 
was laid under considerable and unusual 
difficulties under the supervision of Eu- 
ropean engineers, who were afforded mil- 





itary protection by the Canton administra- 
tion as far as the border against Chinese 
bandits. 

They had to camp all the way and had 
as many as 150 natives at a time in camp, 
including cable staff, laborers, soldiers, and 
others. The land was inundated with 
water, and several of the joints were made 
under the greatest of difficulties, two ends 
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View of the Automatic Telephone Exchange in Hongkong, China— Test Desks in the Hongkong Exchange, 





Showing the Automatic 


Selectors in the Center Background and the Main Distributing Frame in the Background, to the Right. 


having to be placed on a raft and the 
joint made above water and dropped over 
the side. 

The length of the cable is about 125 
miles and goes submarine from the island 
of Hongkong across the bay to Kowloon, 
where it follows the railway and road in- 
termittently as far as the border, after 
which it follows the the railway all the 
way to Canton. The rate of a long dis- 
tance call to Canton is $2 for three 
minutes. 

It is planned eventually to have several 
automatic branch exchanges in the outly- 
ing districts of the new territory as well 
as those of Hongkong. These branch ex- 
changes will serve the rural population, 
which is steadily increasing and more and 
more people are using telephones. This 
is due to the gradual Westernization of 
the Chinese, in private life as well as in 
commerce and industry. Today the ma- 
jority of the offices have a telephone in- 
stalled and even small Chinese stores find 


it worth their while to go to the expense 
of providing a telephone. 
The number of calls made in an average 








year is 50 per cent greater than that of 
most of the London exchanges, as the Chi- 
nese take every advantage of the flat rate 
charged and use the telephone instead of 
spending money on postage stamps. As 
regards telephone installations in private 
homes, many of the middle classes among 
the Chinese have this convenience, while 
practically all Europeans and Americans 
who are not engaged in manual labor have 
a telephone in their home in the Orient. 

There are a number of smaller telephone 
systems of the magneto type in other cities, 
such as Swatow operated by the Chinese 
administration, and long distance lines 
from Hongkong connecting them up with 
this port are now being considered. 

The humidity of the climate in Hong- 
kong and southern China presents difficul- 
ties in telephone engineering not encoun- 
tered in more temperate climates, such as 
the United States or England. A humidi- 
fying plant had to be installed in Hong- 
kong, which will wash and dry the air. 

The plant is run a portion of the 24 
hours of the day, sufficient to keep the 
humidity down during. the whole 24 hours. 




















In winter the humidity in Hongkong runs 
down to about 60 per cent, but in summer 
the Peak, the center of Hongkong island, 
is particularly humid due to the fact that 
clouds settle on it, which causes general 
dampness and high humidity. 

The humidity, furthermore, makes it 
necessary to have special telephone equip- 
ment installed for subscribers, and all 
terminals are mounted on ebonite strips. 
Farts have to be varnished with insulating 
varnishes, and after many years of experi 
menting and experience gained, this dif 
ficulty is now completely under control. 

The telephone system in Hongkong and 
adjoining territories calls for much more 
maintenance than in less humid climates. 
I.xtremes of heat and cold or rather dif- 
ferences in temperature—as Hongkong is 
never really cold as the word is under- 
stood and felt in the West—causes stretch- 
ing of the overhead wires, with the re 
sult that they require constant attention. 
Most of the cables are now laid under- 
ground. 

Insects—the lead bug, for example—also 


give rise to trouble in certain sections 











Monitors’ Position in Hongkong Exchange, Showing Portuguese Operators at Work—The Hongkong-Canton Long Distance Board, 
Scheduled to be Placed in Operation Early in September. 
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where there is a lot of shipping, especially 
banana shipments. They penetrate the lead 
sheath and allow the moisture to enter. 

Hongkong is subject to considerable 
lightning discharges during electrical 
storms, which in former years put out of 
order a large number of lines, as then 
practically all lines were served by the 
overhead route. The number of break- 
downs is very small nowadays. Batteries 
here do not last as long as in other coun- 
tries due to the temperatures, which, as 
already explained, is high, averaging in 
the summer 95° Fahrenheit and in the 
winter 65°. 

With the advent of the automatic sys- 
tem in Hongkong, it was possible to reduce 
the staff, both internal and external, to a 
considerable extent. The men are trained 
by European engineers and make fairly 
larger 
number is required to do the same work 
fewer hands can do in the United States 


satisfactory workers, although a 


or England, as the Chinese are not so in- 
dependent as westerners and require a lot 
of supervision. 

The 


usually 


natives, 
(from 


entirely 
Macanese 


operators are 
Portuguese or 
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Macao) as these girls are able to speak 
Chinese, Portuguese, and English, and 
some other languages also. This is very 
necessary in a cosmopolitan city such as 
Hongkong. This point was of particular 
importance when the manual system was 
in operation, as operators had to be in 
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a position to handle traffic emanating from 
various nationals in the colony. 

The telephone staff works in shifts of 
eight hours a day on an average and wages 
average $45 per month (Hongkong cur- 
rency—one Hongkong dollar is the equiy- 
alent of about 25 cents gold). 
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Views in the Automatic Telephone Exchange in Singapore, One of the Largest and Most Important Cities in the Malayan Peninsu!a, 
in Which Conditions Affecting the Operation of a Telephone System Are More or Less Similar to Those Prevailing in Hongkong—Test 
Desks, Battery Room, Dynamos and General Views in the Singapore Exchange Are Shown. 
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Telephone Work 





“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling Telphone Engineer. 
By Ray BLaIn. 

I wonder why construction gangs do not 
have the fun among themselves as they 
formerly did? 

In the old days they worked hard but 
at the same time they were a jovial lot. I 
guess it is just that the changing times has 
changed the meaning of the word fun. 

A new “grunt” coming on the job in the 
old days just expected to have his life made 
miserable until he got onto the ropes. 
After making a few frantic searches for 
sky hooks, insulator wrenches and hole 
pullers, he was generally not sure whether 
he was coming or going. 

I knew of a modern “grunt” a few years 
ago who reversed the tables on the linemen 
with a wallop. He was sent after a sack 
of pole gains—and these particular line- 
men had. never seen or heard of the new 
pressed steel pole gains. Either luck was 
with this “grunt,” or he was just clever, 
but he went into a hardware store and 
bought a sack of the steel gains and 
charged them to the company. 

Then to turn the tables completely, the 
foreman compelled the linemen to pay for 
the gains. Needless to say the hazing of 
that particular “grunt” was over forever, 
for they bothered him no more. 


P. B. X. Current Supply; Mainte- 
nance of Storage Battery (Ctd.). 
3y Jonn A. BRACKEN. 

If a P. B. X. storage cell or several 
cells in the group forming the battery 
show a sudden drop in E. M. F. at any 
time during discharge, it is very evident 
that internal trouble within the cells has 
developed. This trouble may be of such 
a nature that if its cause is discovered and 
removed, the cells can be restored to their 
normal condition, or the trouble may be 
such that the cell has gone beyond the 
point where it can be of any further use. 
Sediment allowed to accumulate in the 
bottom of a cell until it reaches the plates 
will cause internal discharge and thus re- 
duce the E. M. F. Shedding of the plates 
in the cell, where the active material, in 
falling, has bridged across the space be- 
tween the positive and negative plates, and 
thus causes a short-circuit, will also cause 
the trouble. Accidental short-circuit on 
the conductors between the battery and 
the P. B. X. switchboard, or in the 
switchboard, will cause leakage and re- 
duce the E. M. F. of the cell or cells. 

\ll of these faults, if discovered in time 
and immediately removed, usually will 
cause no serious injury to the battery, 
because when properly recharged the 











By “Buck.” 
Tell me why they have so many 
diff’rent kinds an’ grades 0’ 
Say! 


wire. 

I wouldn’t give a penny fer 
em, if I was the buyer. 

Why they’ve got a hunnerd sizes! 
Bet some loonytick devised that-ere 
scheme. My anger rises; | am mad 
an’ fulla ire when I think how we 
are treated, jes’ because they wanta 
sell diff’rent kinds. I’m sure they’ve 
cheated us when fer their stuff we've 
fell. 

Salesmen’s 
honey, 


tones all drip with 
takin’ all our hard-earned 
money; an’, by gosh, it jes’ ain’t 
funny—our cash goes in their cor- 
ral. 

What's the diffrence if I’m usin’ 
No. 12 or No. 6? I’m the one 
should do the choosin’. Don’t I put 
in all the licks, workin’ ‘till my 
back’s -’most busted, changin’ iron 
wire wot’s rusted ‘til I holler: 
“T’se regusted?” I-could run off to 
the Styx! 

They’ve got some wire insulated— 
that jes’ simply ain’t no_ sense. 
Rather, as I’ve often stated, git wire 
from the barb-wire fence! 

So, if I should do the buyin’, sales- 
men’d have a hard time tryin’ that 
on me. I’d send ’em flyin’, tellin’ 
‘em to git from hence. 











plates can be brought back to their nor- 
mal condition. On the other hand, if sul- 
phate has been allowed to form in the 
pores of the plates’ active material and the 
supporting grid or frame, to such an ex- 
tent that buckling or warping of the plates 
has developed, it is doubtful if the plates 
can ever be restored to their normal con- 
dition. 

If it is suspected that the drop in E. M. 
F. of the battery is due to impurities con- 
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tained in the electrolyte in the cells and 
since these will cause a falling-off in the 
capacity of the battery, the following sim- 
ple tests for the presence of chlorine (a 
greenish yellow gas) or nitrates in the so- 
lution, if convenient to make, 
applied : 

1. CHLORINE TEST: To a sample of the 
electrolyte drawn from the suspected cell 
and put into a small glass or test tube, add 
a few drops of nitrate of silver solution, 
made by dissolving 20 


should be 


grams (a _ nickel 
weighs about 5 grams) of silver nitrate in 
1.000 cubic centimeters of pure distilled 
water. A cubic centimeter is about a thim 
bleful. 

If chlorine is present as chloride—that is 
a compound of chlorine with another ele- 
ment—the solution of silver nitrate and dis- 
tilled water will turn white, owing to the 
formation of a silver chloride precipitant in 
the glass or test tube. Any chemical sub- 
stance that causes something held in solu- 
tion by a liquid to fall down in a solid 
state is called a precipitant. Silver chloride 
is soluble in ammonia and may be reprecipi- 
tated by nitric acid, a composition of nitro- 
gen and oxygen, obtained by the action of 
sulphuric acid upon nitrate of potash. 

2. TEST FOR NITRATE: Into a glass or 
test tube put 25 cubic centimeters (about 
0.845 fluid ounces) of the cell electrolyte, 
then add 10 grams of strong ferrous sul- 
phate (salt obtained from iron) solution. 
Carefully pour down the sides of the test 
tube 10 cubic centimeters (about 0.338 fluid 
ounces) of chemically pure (C. P.) concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. If nitric acid be present 
in the electrolyte, it will be indicated by a 
stratum of a brown color, which will form 
between the ferrous sulphate solution and 
the concentrated sulphuric acid. The depth 
of the color will indicate the 
amount of nitric acid present. 

Impurities in any form in the battery 
electrolyte are, therefore, to be guarded 
against, especially the use of impure acid 
or water which will introduce objectionable 
substances. 


relative 


Every impurity causes local 
action with a cell which, in turn, causes a 
loss of charge and shortens the life of the 
cell or cells, as the case may be. 

In the majority of P. B. X. storage bat- 
tery installations the containing jars are 
either of glass or of hard rubber and no 
drop in E. M. F. can possibly result from 
the plates touching the sides of the vessel, 
but in installations where the lead-lined 
type of wood cells are used quite a different 
condition will be established. 

As the positive and negative plates of a 
storage cell are of a different potential, it 
can readily be seen that any substance form- 
ing a connection between these two wi'l 
create a conducting path or short-circuit, 
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and a flow of electric current will be set 
up between the two. The result of the 
action will be two-fold: 

First, the plate or plates making contact 
with the side of the cell will discharge 
themselves more rapidly than the other 
plates in the battery, and if not discovered 
in time their condition will be of no fur- 
ther use. 

Second, the current flowing from plate 
to plate through the lead lining of the cell 
causes electrolysis (chemical decomposition 
effected by means of an electric current) or 
corrosion will set in, resulting in the eat- 
ing away of the lead lining at the point 
of contact, which, if allowed to continue, 
will cause leakage of the electrolyte. 

In order that the contact between the 
plates and the lead lining of a cell may be 
avoided, should be 
made, even though no trouble exists, as in 
this manner minor defects may be discov- 
ered before they become serious. 

Direct contact between the plate ends and 
the lead lining of a cell is of very rare 


frequent inspections 


occurrence because the supporting pieces 
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a series of sheer pilasters, rises from a 
polished black granite base to 12 stories of 
terra cotta. Over the entrance is a sculp- 
tured panel depicting the role of communi- 
cation in the world, the work of George 
Stanley of Los Angeles, bearing simply the 
address. 

Under the supervision of Herman Sachs, 
director, the walls and ceilings of the lobby, 
reception room, and business office have 
been designed colorfully. Burnished gold 
and silver, bronze, and marble have been 
used in the ceiling above the lobby. Mar- 
ble obtained from all over the world is 
used on the first and 12th floors. The 
entrance lobby is impressive and dignified 
by a skillful use of black Belgian and 
black and gold Belgian marbles. Several 
kinds of Italian marble are also used. 

Construction of the new telephone build- 
ing has been described by Parkinson & 
Parkinson, architects, as one of the most 
difficult yet successful engineering feats 
completed in downtown Los Angeles. The 
$2,000,000 project involved cutting new 
elevator shafts, relocating stairways, and 











Business Office in New Administration Building of Southern California Telephone Co., 


Los Angeles. 


Comfortable Davenports and Chairs Are Provided for Customers in This 


Beautiful Counterless Office. 


of heavy glass prevent this at the ends of 

the plate, and the only possible point of 

contact would be at the sides of the end 
plates in the cell. 

Southern California Company’s 
New Administration Building. 
Simplicity, beauty, and modern conven- 

ience characterize the new administration 

building of the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. that was recently completed in 

Los Angeles. A brand new structure has 

arisen beside the old and the whole has 

Guided by the 

modern school of American architecture, a 

strong straight-line building stands forth 

that not only is keyed to the architectural 


been raised to limit height. 


distinctiveness of the city, but symbolizes 
the Bell System's traditions of civic use- 
fulness. 

The front of the building, suggestive of 


making major alterations in the frame of 
the building. The P. J. Walker Co. was 
the contractor. 

The building’s 12 stories and two base- 
ments are served at present by seven high 
speed elevators, which travel at the rate 
of 600 feet a minute. Heating of the 
building is provided by two large steel 
heating boilers, providing a system of re- 
frigeration and electrical water steriliza- 
tion. The ventilation system includes an 
air filter and washer. All running hot 
water is put through a water softener. 

The beautiful counterless business office 
is an outstanding feature. The motif of 
the office is walnut and green. The pay- 
ment parapet, desks, and chairs are walnut, 
and many green leather davenports and 
chairs are scattered conveniently about. 
The window drapes are handwoven chenille 
made to carry out the color scheme of the 
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office. Statuary bronze hand sets are on 
the 24 representatives’ desks. All custom- 
ers are seated during business office con- 
tacts, or while they wait to talk with 
representatives. 

The comfort and convenience of em- 
ployes has been considered in the provision 
of a cafeteria, cafe ‘and completely equipped 
kitchen, a large library and reading room, 
a medical department, recreation and rest- 
rooms. 

Modern requirement, designed for effi- 
ciency, speed and sanitation,. has been in- 
stalled in the dining quarters, which are 
located in the basement. There is a self- 
serving cafeteria and a restaurant which, 
combined, seat about 400 people. Approxi- 
mately 2,500 to 3,000 meals are served 
daily. 

The kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
nickel alloy, non-stainable, and to insure 
absolute cleanliness all sinks and food cabi- 
nets have round corners. Electric ovens, 
bakers’ equipment, a complete soda foun- 
tain, and a room equipped with mechanical 
devices for washing dishes, glasses, and 
trays, and for burnishing silver are also 
part of the lunch service equipment. 

The medical department consists of a 
reception room, restroom, X-ray and dark 
room, small laboratory, first-aid room, 
dressing room and nurse’s room. A medi- 
cal director, two assistant physicians and a 
registered nurse are in attendance. 

From the spacious, comfortable business 
office to the marble halls of the 12th floor, 
the entire building is a consistent unit of 
beauty, adequacy and successful construc- 
tion. The counterless business office con- 
tains every facility for the comfort and 
convenience of customers and employes. 


Telephone Train Servicé on Cana- 
dian Railroad Discontinued. 

Purely for reasons of economy at this 
time, the Canadian National Railways has 
discontinued indefinitely the train tele- 
phone service that has been in use on the 
fast six-hour trains running between 
Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

According to authentic reports of this 
suspension of service, the equipment which 
was perfected after a long period of in- 
tensive research and which caused world- 
wide interest and admiration when inaugu- 
rated, will be kept from falling into dis- 
repair so that it will be ready for a re- 
sumption of the service on short notice. 

The system has dispensed with the serv- 
ices of five or six men who had been em- 
ployed in various capacities in connection 
with train telephone routine at the pick- 
up stations in Cobourg and Morrisburg, 
Ontario, and thus has effected an annual 
saving of $5,000 and $7,(00. 
The service continued in popular favor 
since its inception and in the neigh- 
borhood of a dozen calls were averaged 
daily to and from the train when service 
was suspended. 


between 
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Publicity Efforts of Nebraska Com- 
pany Followed Up. 

C. W. Motter, public relations director 
for the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., and his alert assistant, 
Miss Nanki Field, have been achieving 
some new records in their work of getting 
favorable publicity into the newspapers of 
the 22 counties of the state served by the 
company. This is done almost entirely 
through the local managers. 

Experience has shown that the waste 
basket gets most of the communications or 
news stories sent from the headquarters 
offices, because of the suspicious attitude 
editors have acquired towards this form 
of what they call propaganda. When the 
local manager brings in the same item al- 
ready prepared, he usually is greeted with 
open arms, and in some form or another 
the story finds its way into print. 

A checkup on each office is kept by the 
process of clippings that the manager sends 
in, which are classified and filed. During 
the first three months of the year, 1,110 
clippings were received. Of these 622 
carried favorable mention of the company 
or its activities, 484 made general reference 
to the company as an integral part of the 
industry, while only four unfavorable clip- 
pings were among the number. Of the 
137 towns where exchanges are maintained, 
only 17 were unrepresented in the clippings. 

The hardest work so far has been to de- 
velop the nose for news on the part of 
managers, but most of them are getting 
well trained. Only a few have been un- 
able to supply the cooperation desired and 
necessary. Suggestion letters are sent out 
that meet all the qualifications of news 
stories that the men on the big-town news- 
paper city desks lay down. Miss Field, 
who particularly looks after this phase of 
the work, has been helpful in solving the 
publicity problem for the local managers 
and representatives. 

The company’s publicity department, in 
order to check up still farther, had one of 
the regular clipping bureaus service it for 
two months. It was discovered that 66 
news items which had appeared in the local 
papers had not been sent in and had evi- 
dently escaped the eyes of the local party 
to whom had been assigned the work of 
sending in clippings. 

During the last weeks of the public 
school year, it is the fashion for the upper 
classes to take a day off and go to Lincoln 
to visit the state capitol. The company’s 
publicity department has been issuing invi- 
tations to these classes in advance of their 
going to Lincoln so that they may include 
a visit to company headquarters in their 
survey of interesting things at the state 
capital. The managers do the tipping off, 
and this has resulted in many new and 
important contacts with future subscribers. 

A by-product of the service, which 
Strengthens the ties with the daily newspa- 
per editors, is that connected with the de- 
livery to the dailies through the home 
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offices of spot news of real value. Thus in 
a recent week the company was the first to 
tell these news editors of a rural farm- 
house fire near Dorchester, a fire at Friend, 
one at Auburn, robberies at DeWitt, West- 
ern and Adams and a bank robbery at 
Hastings. 

Each month the suggestion letter carries 
to managers at Jeast two more or léss skel- 
etonized stories or suggestions how they 
can be made of local application, and re- 
sults are eagerly scanned at the end of the 
four weeks. Both Mr. Motter and Miss 
Field have had daily newspaper training, 
and this makes for higher target scores. 

Mr. Motter believes that companies of 
even moderate size can well afford the 
extra but not very heavy expense of a 
monthly news service, because of the solid 
public relations that insensibly and quietly 
are built up through repeated favorable 
mention of the company in the local news- 
papers, at the same time that rattling good 
publicity of company activities that has 
advertising value is secured. 


Fosters Publicity Program as 
Solution to Revenue Problem. 
Secretary G. M. Kloidy and other offi- 

cers of the Nebraska Telephone Associa- 

tion, are fostering the working out of 
publicity plans for company members. At 

the annual convention in February, E. N. 

Davis of the Cozad Mutual Telephone Co., 

was appointed chairman of a committee 

that is to help companies plan and carry 
out programs of that sort that will fit in 
with the demands of each company locally. 

With the present low price of farm 
products it is pointed out that it is inevita- 
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ble that rural patrons will decrease in 
number, and the big problem is to hold 
the number down to the minimum. Last 
year nearly all 
because of the 


companies lost stations 
conditions then existing, 
and it is a big chore to hold up the total 
in the face of what is happening in the 
wheat and corn belt. 

The big companies operating in the state 
are able to use their employes in a better- 
sustained saies activities program than the 
smaller companies, but it is argued that if 
the management of the latter is awake and 
utilizes his cwn small forces along a well- 
defined program of his own, he can be just 
The sale 
of additional equipment to subscribers who 


as successful, proportionately. 


remain patrons was urged as one form of 
counter-opposition to a declining sub- 
scriber list, as well as the development of 
toll service. 

The annual reports of a number of the 
companies disclose an astonishing variance 
in the amount of toll collections as between 
companies of about the same size. While 
location of exchanges determines in part 
the volume of toll revenues, it is found 
that invariably where there is a wide dif- 
ference, the exchange with the largest 
revenues are owned by organizations with 
live-wire managers. This proves that the 
toll business has possibilities of develop- 
ment with mzny of the companies. 


The association officers are sold on the 
publicity program plan as a means of 
solving the revenue problem, and _ insist 
that it is a necessary part of coordination 
between advertising and selling activities 
that combine, in their final results, more 


business and _ better public relations. 


Service Plus (--) From Operators 


The Power of Voice to Convey Personality of Speaker—The 
Something Put Into Voice of Operator That Conveys Thought 
of Sympathetic Understanding and Furnishes Service Plus 


By GERALDINE CLEAVER, 
Chief Operator and Bookkeeper, West Iowa Telephone Co., Anita, lowa 


This world is filled with people, both in 
the business world and in the social, who 
give so-called “Good Service” but who fail 
to give anything else besides service, or 
fail to put something of themselves into 
the service. These people, without a doubt, 
perform the required tasks correctly and 
put in their allotted hours a 
day. They are also honest and_ trust- 
worthy, but they do not put their heart into 
their work and so give to the world 
nothing but just plain service. 

How often we have gone to a theater 
and seen a production in which a truly 
great actor or actress had failed to reach 
us. Failed to reach us because they were 
simply repeating lines written for them, 
and because they were not living the part 
they were playing. No matter how famous 
the actor, he must live his part and put 


number of 


into his acting his whole heart and soul or 


he fails to reach his audience and 
loses his coveted position. 

As we listen to the radio we find some 
radio stars who appeal to us much more 


than others. 


soon 


some with re- 
markably fine voices. We appreciate their 
talent but they remain just a lovely voice 
to us; we do not feel the personality be- 
hind the voice. 
over the air 
intimately. 

I have in mind a tiny soprano, a radio 
star, who is loved by millions of radio 
listeners. 


There are 


There are others we hear 


whom we feel we know 


They love not only that superb 
voice but they love the singer as well. They 
love this singer whom they have 
seen. This little golden-voiced soprano 
sends not only her flute-like voice over the 
(Please turn to page 46.) 


never 
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This interesting Strowger Automatic Dial network of 
the Northern Ohio Telephone Company shows how 
easily Strowger unattended operation can provide 
small towns with modern service, which would be 
difficult to furnish profitably under other methods of 
operation. 
STRO bY pe) 
— Wey 
a GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTOR 
DIiAk SY ST EMS The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago, U.S. A. and Antwerp, Be , 





In Canada - Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Ltd., Vanco 
in Australasia - Automatic telephones Ltd., Sydney 
In Japan + Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo 
In China + Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U.S. 
In South Africa - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johannes 
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R TIP’ SERVICE 
+ for the Smaller Communities 


A omatic Dial service is often called "finger tip" service, since 
a touch of the finger to secure an immediate, accurate con- 
nedather telephone in the same. system—regardless of whether it 


be™my-developed city or in the smallest crossroads hamlet. 


Inf developed Strowger Automatic unattended dial units for 
sm have probably done more than any other agency to bring 
upfato the small town and rural telephone user. These small, sec- 
tiof make full twenty-four hour service of the speediest and most 
ac@mible and PROFITABLE. Even where there are but a few 
tel@iStrowger Automatic units can be placed in operation with 
co™since they are entirely unattended, long distance and infor- 


ma™handled at the most convenient attended exchange. 


Wi#the conversion of your small exchanges to this modern type 
of fr engineers can show you how this system has more than paid 
its fe it has been installed, and we will gladly demonstrate its 
ad—by facts and figures applied to your individual problem. 


Wittiving full information regarding your exchange or exchanges. 





This is one of a series of advertisements il- ™* 
lustrating the application of Strowger Dia |f 
operation to telephone exchange networks. 
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saat eneral Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Montreal 
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Standardization Applied in Bell System 


Methods of Industrial Standardization, Applied on Vast Nation-Wide Scale to 
Almost Every Phase of Operations and Equipment, Effect Savings of Millions 
Annually—Abstract of Paper at Meeting of American Standards Association 


By H. S. Osborne, 


Transmission Engineer, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The standard construction practices of 
the Bell System are based upon the use all 
over the country of standard types of con- 
struction material. This standardization of 
materials makes it possible for the pur- 
chasing organization to buy very large 
quantities of a relatively small number of 
types of material with resultant large sav- 
ings in cost. Also with shifting of needs, 
men engaged in construction work can 
transfer easily from one part of the sys- 
tem to another. 

It is common practice, in cases of emer- 
gency due to large storm damage or other 
causes, to concentrate temporarily in one 
small area construction gangs from a num- 
ber of different operating companies. These 
men have no difficulty with the work in a 
new area because of the uniform construc- 
tion practices in use throughout the 
country. 

Furthermore, in severe storm emergen- 
cies the fact that the material needed has 
been standardized makes it possible to ob- 
tain it quickly in great quantities from 
the many points where it is stocked 
throughout the country. 

By stocking standard units the delivery 
intervals on certain types of central office 
and private branch exchange equipment 
have been greatly reduced in the past few 
years. For example, the delivery interval 
for certain private branch exchange equip- 
ment was reduced from six months to 
one month. 

One of the routine accounting jobs 
which lends itself to standardization is 
that of keeping the accounts of customers 
and rendering bills for service. The value 
of standardization for this routine work 
is readily seen in that, in the Bell System, 
accounts are kept with approximately 11,- 
000,000 customers, and more than 125,000,- 
000 bills for exchange service are rendered 
each year. 

Charge Tickets Standardized. 

More than one billion and a quarter 
charge tickets are handled annually in 
order that charges for service may be 
properly made against telephone users. 
Nine hundred million of these charge 
tickets are for toll service, of which 750,- 
000,000 must be entered separately on ap- 
proximately 71,000,000 toll service state- 
ments. 

Telephone directories have offered an im- 
portant field for standardization in spite of 
the fact that no two directories are entirely 
alike. 

The general arrangement of material in 


the book is standard, standard alphabeting 
rules are followed in listing names, stand- 
ard page sizes used, standard sizes of space 
offered for advertising, and standard types 
used in printing. In the clerical work of 
compilation, standard practices are fol- 
lowed. 

From this standardization have resulted 
not only a uniformity in appearance and 
ease of reference, but also large economies 
in compilation and manufacturing cost. It 
is estimated that without the standardiza- 
tion of directory paper and the bulk pur- 
chasing which this permits, the same 
quality of paper would cost the Bell Sys- 
tem about $800,000 more per year. 

Only Three Types of Pencils. 

The effect in reduction of costs can be 
illustrated by the single item of black lead 
pencils, the purchase of which on an aver- 
age amounts at the present time to more 
than $150,000 a year. Prior to standardiza- 
tion 55 different brands were in actual use, 
while at the present time only three types 
are used, these providing a range of qual- 
ity, with one of these grades covering 93 
per cent of all requirements. The saving 
from standardization of black lead pencils 
is estimated at $50,000 per year. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
telephone service of today could not be 
given without this high degree of standard- 
ization and simplification. 

In the installation of telephone sets on 
subscribers’ premises, numerous requests 
are received for wiring plans by which tele- 
phones may be switched from one line to 
another, special ringing arrangements may 
be provided, and extension stations may be 
associated with the line. 

The extent to which simplification in 
practice may be advantageous is illustrated 
by the results from a single operating com- 
pany of a review some time ago of its 
wiring plans. In this one company it was 
found that whereas 540 different plans 
were in use, the requirements could be met 
by 28 standard plans; and of these 28, 16 
took care of all but a few exceptional 
cases. 

In the design of buildings for the new 
manufacturing plant at Kearny, N. J., a 
uniform column spacing is maintained 
throughout all multi-story buildings. A 
great many advantages relating to occu- 
pancy have been realized from this stand- 
ardization. An é¢xample is a reduction in 
cost of approximately 50 per cent in con- 
structing and erecting metal partitions. 

The use of standards not only simplifies 
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the work of making the manufacturing lay- 
outs, but it also simplifies the introduction 
of the manufacture of new products in the 
shop, as the operating people are already 
acquainted with these standard processes 
and have the necessary materials and equip- 
ment already available. 

These plans do not retard the work of 
the development engineers in effecting im- 
provements in design. Improvements and 
changes, however, are made on an annual 
basis unless the advantage of the improve- 
ment takes it expedient to introduce it 
at once. This facilitates the introduction 
of new designs and minimizes the effect on 
stocks and schedules. 

Before a completed equipment is turned 
over to the telephone company, certain 
standard final tests are applied by the in- 
stallers to assure its satisfactory perform- 
ance. This insures that a certain circuit 
will be tested in the same manner and must 
meet the same requirements, whether in- 
stalled in New York or on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Accountants Confer with the Rep- 


resentatives of I. C. C. 

The accounting committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
and representatives of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., held a conference 
in Washington, D. C., with members of 
the bureau of accounts of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on September 14. 

They discussed the final drafts of the 
revised accounting classifications for Class 
A, B and C telephone companies. This 
revision has been under discussion for sev- 
eral years, the last draft having been sub- 
mitted to the companies in June of this 
year. It is expected that the new classi- 
fication will take effect January 1, 1933. 


Secretarial Service Rendered in 


Emergency Appreciated. 

A physician of Elk City, Okla., is pro- 
claiming the “Spirit of Service” of a 
Southwestern Bell telephone operator who, 
knowing his office assistant was, absent 
from her post on account of an emergency. 
listed all telephones calling his office and 
supplied him with the information as soon 
as she could get an 
telephone. 

The‘physician should be a good prospect 
for secretarial service should it ever be 
offered Elk City subscribers. 
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SPECIFIC PROOF OF 
THE VALUE OF A SPECIFIC 


JUST now, many businesses are 
finding it difficult to adjust operat- 
ing and selling costs to decreased 
profit margins. Some of them have 
solved their problem by using the 
telephone for maintaining contacts 
with out-of-town customers. Many 
others could profitably apply the 
same method. 

For that reason, a series of adver- 
tisements like the one on the oppo- 
site page has been prepared. It 
presents the actual experiences of 
representative concerns in various 
fields—it shows how telephone 
plans are employed regularly and 
systematically to secure new busi- 


hess, maintain established contacts 





and accomplish other objectives. 
Definite figures for the cases are 
cited. Often specific rates are 
quoted to prove economy. The 
flexibility of telephone plans is 
stressed, and the reader is referred 
to the local telephone company for 
assistance in discovering the plan 
best adapted to his own business. 

Advertising of this character is 
timely, convincing. It reaches 
business and industrial leaders 
through the pages of general 
national magazines and diversified 
commercial publications. It helps 
to stimulate traffic for all the tele- 
phone industry—both Bell and 


connecting companies. 
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elephone plan 


Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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Nebraska Companies Discuss 
Rural Telephone Stations. 

On invitation of Secretary George M. 
Kloidy of the Nebraska Telephone Asso- 
ciation, representatives of the larger tele- 
phone companies of the state met at Lin- 
coln on September 15 to discuss questions 
connected with the rural telephone station 
situation. 

With the larger companies this has as- 
sumed a serious phase. Without exception 
they have lost heavily in the number of 
subscribers. While this is easily explain- 
able because of the lessened income of the 
farmers—figures just released by the state 
bureau of agriculture show it is a third 
less than a year ago—the fact remains 
that most of the smaller local companies 
have maintained, without any particular 
effort, their lists intact. Annual reports on 
file with the state railway commission 
show that few of the small companies lost 
more than a dozen subscribers, while some 
of them gained stations. 

Secretary Kloidy believes that the ap- 
plication of some good modern psychology 
to the situation wili have a beneficial effect. 


He has noted that the small company 
managers keep in more active and closer 
personal touch with their subscribers— 


farmers as well as townspeople—than is 
true of the exchange managers represent- 
ing the larger companies. This may be 
because the latter type of manager has not 
the same freedom to act as has the other 
and that he is not bound to make reports 
and keep records as closely, thus giving 
him more time for personal contacts. 

It is not unusual for a band of rural 
subscribers, when times are hard, to sign 
a demand that rates be reduced to some 
level fixed in the document, or the com- 
pany may consider the stations have been 
ordered out. Such a thing does not hap- 
pen with the smaller companies, because 
of the closer public relations maintained 
between manager and people. There is lit- 
tle arbitrary ordering out of telephones 
because the subscriber usually wants to 
talk it ever with his friend, the local man- 
ager, and thus gives the latter a chance to 
retain it. 

The meeting at Lincoln called for an 
interchange of ideas and experiences, with 
a view to finding out if the smaller fel- 
lows have a plan that can be made adapt- 
able to the situation of the larger organiza- 
tions. Mr. Kloidy has the idea that the 
fact that the smaller companies require 
that telephone rentals be paid by farmers 
but twice a year has much to do with the 





farmer's conduct. 

Instead of a monthly reminder of this 
expense it comes but twice a year, Janu- 
ary and July; the former when his atti- 
tude is the most hopeful of the year and 
the latter date when harvest is on. Pay- 
ment is easier then than at other times. 
When the farmer is searching here and 
there for something to economize upon he 
is not as likely, if ke pays semi-annually, 
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to consider telephone expense as he would 
if he was paying oftener. Besides, many 
times he will be paid in advance, and hence 
there is nothing to economize about on 
telephone service. 

The companies have been very active in 
combatting the cancellations, and have 
commercial organizations devising 
ways, means and arguments to keep the 
stations in the farm homes, but this is 
costly as well as only partly successful. It 
is hoped that the worst is over, but the 
fact is that just now the farmer is not 
buying anything he does not feel that he 
absolutely needs, and to do it he sells only 
enough of his stored crops to pay cash for 
what he buys. 


busy 


Survey Reveals Development of 
Rural Service in Nebraska. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has finished a survey of rural development 
in the 22 counties served by it, and places 
Nebraska second in rank as compared with 
other states of the union in that respect. 
This is regarded as significant in showing 
that the companies operating in that state 
are furnishing the very highest type of 
rural service at the least possible cost. 

In the territory served by the company 
there is a total of 42,477 farms. Of this 
number less than 40,000 are occupied either 
by owners or tenants. In other words, 
more than 2,000 farms either have no im- 
provements in the form of houses, or if 
there is one the farm is vacant. Eighty- 
five per cent of occupied farms in the 
territory have telephones, or stated in 
another form, there is a telephone on every 
8% farms out of every ten. 

The Lincoln company operates in south- 
ern and southeastern Nebraska a total of 
23,300 rural telephone stations, while 50 
other telephone companies, nearly all of 
them operating as local units, operate a 
total of 10,714 telephones. General Man- 
ager John H. Agee says that this develop- 
ment is significant since it clearly indi- 
cates that on the farm, where the home 
is combined with the place of business, the 
telephone has become a daily necessity. 

The survey also shows that in practically 
all of the rural areas served !y the com- 
pany the telephone lines are :netallic, two 
wires instead of one. The company has 
been changing over to this type of service 
during the past two years and has about 
completed the transfers. This type of con- 
struction has been found to eliminate all 
noise and crosstalk, and makes available 
to the farm user the same clear, speedy 
and dependable service that towns enjoy. 

At the same time it has, because of the 
higher rate it carries, added to company 
revenues. The railway commission has en- 
couraged the company in giving this bet- 
ter type of service to its rural subscribers, 
by permitting an increased rate to be 
charged. 

Metallic service is a recent development 
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which has come as the result, Mr. Agee 
says, of a demand for better telephone 
service. Low prices for farm products has 
produced lower rental returns, and many 
farm owners who moved to town to liye 
on the income from their land have found 
it necessary to return to it and 
engage in farm operations. 

Having once learned the character of 
town service they are not content with the 
old type of single-wire service. The latter 
has also been made decidedly unpopular 
as power and light companies have ex- 
tended their lines and multiplied them t 
the point inductive interference 
makes their use unsatisfactory where not 
impossible. 

“Farming in Nebraska in 1931,” says Mr. 
Agee, “is unlike the same industry 50 or 
even 10 years ago. Today farming js 
recognized as a real business, and like all 
other businesses, must keep abreast of the 
times. There is no room in the agricul- 
tural program of today for the farmer 
who is not alive to his possibilities. 

“In this age of improved farming meth- 
ods when the farmer puts a price on his 
time, the telephone plays an all important 
part in his daily program. Due to the 
necessary distance that the farmer lives 
from the market and distribution centers, 
he must have means of placing himself in 
constant touch with the quick changing 
market quotations upon which he must 
depend. The farmer alone must depend 
upon price for his produce quoted by an 
outside agency. 

He is not in a position to set his own 
price. Therefore, with this in mind he 
must sell when the market is at its best. 
Just as the plow and the binder are key- 
stones in agricultural production, so the 
telephone is the keynote of agricultural dis- 
tribution. More farm products are bought 
and sold over the telephone today than by 
any other agency. Here in Nebraska this 
is true to a greater degree than in some 
other states.” 

The survey shows a wide variety of 
uses for the telephone on the farm. Many 
rural housewives say that it makes life 
more attractive and the work so much 
more pleasant. It is not only a means of 
banishing loneliness, but is a means of pro- 
tection when the husband is in the fields 
or elsewhere, as it affords a means to call 
for help. 
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Putting in Conduit Construction 
Through Rock Without Blasting. 

An unique conduit construction job 1 
in progress at Joliet, Ill. It consists of 
laying 970 feet of conduit through solid 
rock. This conduit will ducts 
and will lead to the new office, 
now under construction. 

The job of going through this rock is 
made more difficult by the fact that n° 
explosives may be used on account of the 
location. The work is being done by pri- 
vate contract. 
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COOK PROTECTED TERMINALS 
PROVIDE 


A perfect means of terminat- 
ing lead covered cable, ade- 
quate protection and excel- 
lent facilities for connecting 
drops. The all steel con- 
structed corebox, phosphor 
bronze fuse springs and hard 
rubber insulation insure a 
terminal life equal to that of 
the cable. 





This means to you, a moder- 
ate first cost, a low mainte- 
nance, and a low deprecia- 
tion cost. 


THE BEST TERMINAL IS THE CHEAPEST TERMINAL FOR YOU TO BUY 


: COOK ELECTRIC CO., 2700 Southport Ave., CHICAGO 


ing Distributed by American Electric Co.—Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.—Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 


3 ~ HIGHWAY. 
Wet HUNDREDS 


of HIGHWAY 
TYPE Li BODIES 


ARE SERVING 

THE TELEPHONE 

COMPANIES TODAY 
Built Right—Priced Right 


for Installation service, Toll line 
service, Trouble shooting, General 
maintenance 
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Economics of Small Rural Exchange 


History of Small Unattended Dial Exchanges in Use in Many Communities in 
This Country and Foreign Lands—Need for Improved Rural Service—Economy 
of Unattended Dial Exchange—Paper Presented at Several State Conventions 


Sales Engineer, Automatic Electric Inc., Chicago 


I tried to talk long distance, a short time 
ago, over approximately 19 miles of cir- 
cuit, to a subscriber living in the country. 
It was necessary to have the long distance 
operator at the terminating point relay the 
message for me, because it was impossible 
to carry on a conversation. 

If telephone service today can be pro- 
vided for long distance calls across the 
United States or from one nation to an- 
other and to ships at sea, it seems ridic- 
ulous that rural subscribers within a 
short radius of the larger towns or cities 
do not have commercial service. 

The rural sections of our country have 
been sadly neglected in regard to telephone 
service. The failure of the farmer to get 
as good telephone service as the city sub- 
scriber can be attributed principally to the 
low rate the rural subscriber now pays. 
First Venture in Unattended Exchanges. 

It has been 15 years since the plan of 
grouping small automatic exchanges into 
a network and operating them automatical- 
ly as tributaries to a logical toll center was 
first successfully carried out as a definite 
economic plan. In 1916 and 1917 a group 
of five dial exchanges in northern Wiscon- 

‘sin was placed in commercial operation. 
These first five exchanges now range in 
size from 40 to 400 lines. Seventeen op- 
erators were originally employed to handle 
the traffic of the five former exchanges. 

When the change to dial was completed, 
one operator handled the toll and informa- 
tion traffic on a one-position toll board for 
each eight-hour shift, or three operators 
for the 24-hour day, which effected a con- 
siderable saving in operators’ wages. These 
exchanges covered an area of approximate- 
ly 50 miles in length with rural lines out 
of each exchange, some 12 miles or more 
in length. All operated on a 
battery basis. 
in operation, 

Service was placed on a uniform and 
continuous basis 24 hours a day, which had 
not been the case previously. These five 
exchanges aggregate approximately 700 
lines, serving about 1,200 stations. Only 
three men are needed to maintain both in- 
side and outside plant. 

This first venture into a field of dial 
exchange rural group operation was so 
successful, both commercially and_ tech- 
nically, that this same idea has been car- 
ried out up to the present day with still 
further success and improvement. Other 
operating companies soon realized the eco- 


common 
These exchanges are still 


By R. H. Burfeind 


nomy of this method of operation and 
today there are many such groups in oper- 
ation in varicus parts of this country, con- 
sisting of approximately 200 unattended 
automatic exchanges. 

The Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Tarboro, N. C., for one example, 
now has 36 dial exchanges under this 
scheme of operation out of a total of 76 
exchanges, and many more of the remain- 

















“The Rural Subscriber,’’ Declared Mr. 
Burfeind, “Could Be Given the Very Best 
Service with a Slight Increase in Rates.” 
“Plan Your Whole Structure,” Says Mr. 
White, “Engineer Your Plant, Plan Your 
Campaign for New Business. Lay Out Your 
Lines So They Will Become a Part of the 
Whole.” 


ing ones wil! also be changed to dial as 
conditions permit in the near future. 

Up to a few years ago exchanges of this 
kind were operated only by Independent 
companies, but today the Bell company is 
carrying out a similar program. That or- 
ganization now has many unattended dial 
exchanges, ranging in size from 100 to 
1,000 lines. 

In England the British Post Office, at 
the close of 1930, had over 300 unattended 
dial exchanges in operation and this list 
is growing each week. In Italy the first 
installation was for 20 unattended dial ex- 
changes in a network and the second in- 
stallation consisted of 64 unattended dial 
exchanges. In Germany many unattended 
dial exchanges have been working for 
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some time. Recently in France unattended 
dial exchanges were installed and cut into 
service. Switzerland and other coun. 
tries have turned to this method of opera- 
tion. 

Service Uniform and Continuous, 

There must be a sound fundamental and 
economic reason for the turn to this meth- 
od of operation. First, there is uniform 
and continuous service; that is, service 
exactly the same quality day and night, 
and every day of the year. 

Service answering to this description can 
be rendered by other methods of opera- 
tion, but it is seldom done because of the 
high traffic expense. 

The rural subscriber up to this time has 
been acquainted only with mediocre serv- 
ice and, consequently, is content with the 
low rate that he is paying for his telephone 
service. He knows of no better service 
Certainly the telephone company has made 
no offer to change or advise him of any 
improved service. 

Is it possible that the operating telephone 
man does not keep up to date with the 
developments of the art 
doors, or 


placed at his 
does and refuse to 
accept them? Is he the business man that 
he should be in the telephone business? 
Does he study his conditions so that he 
can offer better rural service to his sub- 
scriber? My experience shows that he has 
not generally done these things. Then, how 
can you change the rural telephone condi- 
tions if progressiveness and modernization 
are not practiced by the telephone operat- 
ing man? 


he know 


The world has moved along at a pretty 
fast clip in the last few decades. Still the 
rural telephone occupies practically the 
same position it did 20 or more years ago. 
What is the trouble? 

Sales Organization Needed. 

I can frankly tell you that you need 4 
sales organization in your telephone busi- 
ness—an organization that can sell up-to 
date telephone service to its subscribers 
just like the radio salesmen, the automo- 
bile salesmen and the salesmen of electrical 
devices are selling your very own rural 
subscribers at prices that exceed the low 
telephone rates by far. Several large oP 
erating companies have installed sales of 
ganizations within their group and the 
results obtained have been most gratifying: 

Do you know that statistics show that 
the farmer pays an average of $58 pet 
month for the. operation of his a' tomobile 
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..FTHE RECTOX 
RECTIFIER 


FTER you install 
your Westing- 
house Rectox Rectifier, 
you can forget it because 
you can rest assured it is 
charging yourtelephone 
batteries even though 
you can’t see it. Frequent 
inspections to determine 
ifthe charging element 
is functioning are not 
necessary. 





Rectox Rectifier with the 
cover removed. 


This reliable perform- 

ance means that you can install a Rectox anywhere 
that is safe from moisture and chemical fumes. 
Put this rectifier behind your switchboards or any- 
where that is most convenient to you. 


Such trouble-free operation is possible because the 
Westinghouse Rectox Rectifier uses no bulbs, no 
liquids, no chemicals—no 
moving parts of any kind. 
Having no parts to wear out, 
Rectox has a practically un- 
limited life, free from 
trouble. 





RECTOX 


For full information about 
the complete line of Rectox 
for telephone service, write 
the Westinghouse sales 
office nearest you. 





COPPER OXIDE 
RECTIFICATION 
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AN ORGANIZATION 
OF EXPERTS 


N the manufacture of any product, there 
are invariably certain things relating to 
design, to the quality and relative propor- 
tions of component materials, to the vari- 
ous processes of practical fabrication— 
which can be learned only by experience. 


The manufacture of wires and cables is 
no exception. For telephone cables, for 
magnet wire, for power conductors—uni- 
form conductivity, proper tensile strength 
and unfailing, durable insulation are of the 
highest importance. 


For such products, experience is a prime 
requisite. For forty years this company 
has been in the business of manufacturing 
wires and cables—of every kind and for 
every purpose. Our employes are experts, 
trained to value quality above all else. As 
a result, the name Phillips has become a 
synonym for excellence, a guarantee of dur- 
ability and quality. We will be glad to sub- 


mit prices and specifications upon request. 


We are manufacturers of — 


Bare and Insulated Copper Wires—Rubber 
Insulated Wires—Enameled Wire—Magnet 
Wire—Power Cables—Switchboard Cables— 
Paper Insulated Cables—Flexible Cords— 
Electrolytic Copper Rods, Shapes, etc. 





BRANCHES—WINNIPEG, TORONTO, 


EUGENE F. PHILLIPS 
ELECTRICAL WORKS, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


FACTORIES — MONTREAL 
AND BROCKVILLE 





REGINA AND VANCOUVER 


Please mention TELDPHONY when commnicating with its advertisers 
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and that he pays $18 per month for electric 
energy for the operation of his many elec- 
trical devices? Do you know that the 
sales of electricity by a utility company 
increased 47 per cent in the period from 
January 1 to September 1, 1930, as com- 
pared with the same period of the preced- 
ing year? 

Still the ruraJ telephone rental averages 
about $1.50 to $1.75 per month. Just think 
what could be accomplished with an in- 
crease in rates of 25 to 50 cents or more 
per month which would make the average 
rural telephone service rate about $2 to 
$2.50 per month—much less than the farm- 
er is paying for other services that he 
now uses. The service when brought up- 
to-date would be 24 hours of each day, 
operated on a legitimate basis of 24-hour 
service and not on a basis of so-called 
contract. 

The contract arrangement is not consid- 
ered legitimate operation but probably 
must be adhered to because of the fact 
that the present rates will not permit the 
operating man to do otherwise, as he is 
not getting any return at the present rates. 
The subscriber could be given the very 
best service with a slight increase, approx- 
imately %ths to 134ths cents per day. 

Can this be done? It has been done by 
progressive telephone companies and the 
result has been beneficial to both the sub- 
scriber and the telephone company. It has 
reflected in up-to-date service to the rural 
subscriber and better return to the com- 
pany. 

Grounded line service can no longer be 
used, and will not be used if by a change 
in rates improvements in service can be 
made effective. Grounded lines cause inter- 
ferences and transmission losses which will 
not permit the subscribers to talk long 
distance on toll lines now being so well 
established in the toll plan layout of the 
A. T. & T. Co.’s nation-wide service. 

The rural subscriber, when 
quainted with the quickness and conven- 
iences of common battery dial service, is 
immediately convinced of its value. Mag- 
neto, hand generator, local battery tele- 
phones could never again be substituted 
where dail service has once been enjoyed. 


once ac- 


The rural subscriber is alert to progress 
and wants to keep pace with it but he 
must be informed of these improvements. 
Educate Rural Subscribers. 

Educational 
means of demonstrations of the dial ser- 
vice soon creates a desire for the higher 
class This method of cam- 
paign has been carried on in so many small 
communities that 
that it can be 
tempted. 
instances 


campaigns carried on by 


of service. 
there is no question 
carried out wherever at- 
I have personally handled many 
of this kind. I have talked to 
subscribers before and after the 
change was made and I have never heard 
one express a desire to return to the old 


rural 


service. All of this indicates the change to 
dial to be a sound one. 
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As to the economic reason behind this 
change, interest on capital invested is 
cheaper than operator wages. You will 
all agree, as business men, upon the im- 
portant fact that interest upon capital en- 
gaged in any business, whether telephone 
or not, is a thing that can be anticipated 
in advance over a period of years, as it is 
constant and does not fluctuate. 

Reduce Fluctuations in Expenses. 

Wages of operators will vary and the 
trend is always upward. Not one of you 
telephone men can prophesy what the wage 
expense of your: switchboard operation will 
be in years to come. Then, why not con- 
vert the operator wage expense per station 
into fixed charges per station on capital 
invested in plant and see what can be ac- 
complished that way? 

Let us state an actual case where the 
operator wage is $5.04 per station per 
year, a very low expense indeed. This 
expense will permit a capital investment 
of $45.82 per station at 11 per cent aver- 
age composite annual charges consisting of 
return, depreciation, taxes and insurance. 
Another case where the actual operator 
wage expense is $11.88 per station per year, 
a rather high wage expense, will permit a 
capital investment of $108.00 per station 
at the same average composite annual 
charges. The average composite annual 
charges are 11 per cent or less where the 
new capital and retirements are considered. 

All accounting in telephone utilities is 
reflected to a per station capital invest- 
ment, a per station gross revenue, a per 
station operating expense and a per sta- 
tion net earning after making all deduc- 
tions. Therefore, when introducing the 
new equipment and retiring the old through 
the depreciation reserve, the net addition 
to plant will be determined and a new 
fixed capital established. By reason of 
the reduced operating expenses, which are 
converted into fixed charges on capital 
invested, it will be further determined, 
when all is balanced properly, whether or 
not it will result in a gain or a deficit. If 
a deficit, the rate structure will naturally 
be affected. 

Earnings with this kind of operation, 
when once set, will reflect good returns 
because there are no fluctuation factors to 
contend with. 

The wage expense in magneto exchanges 
between 100 to 200 stations is above $9 per 
year per station; between 201 and 500 sta- 
tions, it is nearly $8 per year per station 
and between 501 to 1,000 stations it is 
nearly $7 per year per station. Just stop 
to think what that expense is in relation 
to the average revenue per 
year in this classification. 

In other words, approximately 26 to 34 
per cent of your gross revenue per station 
is paid out in wages. to operators. For 
every $1,200 saved in operator wages you 
can invest $10,900.00 in new equipment at 
11 per cent average composite 
charges. 


station per 


annual 
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There are many companies faced with 
the necessity of operating small exchanges 
at a loss because rates are too low to pay 
a return. It is due largely to the fact 
that the traffic expense eats up the largest 
part of the total revenue, leaving little or 
nothing for return on the investment. Prob. 
ably the service is such that a higher rate 
can not be obtained and that it is not 
worth more than the 
paying for it. 


subscriber is now 


Less Criticism of Rates. 

If, however, the companies are able to 
offer a new and improved service—a ser- 
vice which is noticeably faster, more reli- 
able, more convenient and continuous—the 
subscriber can see the justice of charging 
more, and he is usually quite agreeable to 
paying a higher rate. Rates are adjusted 
in accordance with that class of service 
and a satisfactory return is the result. 

Better telephone service will mean more 
than just the satisfaction of having it. 
The farmer and merchant will be brought 
closer together, and the farmer will find 
himself making many other contacts that 
were not possible before. 

There are points, then, for your consid- 
eration. In any improvements that you 
have in mind, now or in the future, be 
sure that your rural or small exchange 
problems are given their share of thought 
for it is this type of exchange which is 
very costly when operated by other meth- 
ods ‘as a tributary to a toll center in a 
network of exchanges. Centralization of 
toll switching for small unattended dial 
exchanges is the economical method of 
operation and which will meet the 
future service requirements of the world- 
wide communication system. 


one 


New Hampshire’s Annual Conven- 
tion at Plymouth Next Week. 
The ninth annual convention of the New 

Hampshire Telephone Association will be 

held at the Pemigewasset Hotel, Plymouth, 

N. H., Tuesday and Wednesday, Septem- 

ber 22 and 23. The meeting will open at 

10:00 a. m., September 22, for registra- 

tions and general discussions. 

Well known speakers will be on the pro- 
gram each day and plans are being made 
to provide exhibits and working models of 
telephone construction that will be bene- 
ficial to all. There will be important plant, 
traffic and accounting conferences. 

The association will provide a lunch the 
first day and the meeting will conclude 
with a banquet furnished by the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. on 
Wednesday noon. 

“All that is required to make this the 
greatest and best telephone convention ever 
held in the state,” say George B. Adams. 
president, and J. F. Tierney, chairman 0! 


the committee on arrangements, “is the 
presence of all the officials, managers and 
employes of the telephone companies 1 


this state.” 
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LEICH “With Kester 


Perfected Switchboard Keys ||, . , Troubles Just 













The No. 49 type key above illustrated is now 
being used exclusively in all Leich switchboards 
and for replacement orders. This key has been 
designed after years of research to meet the de- 
mands of all classes of service. The frame is of 
brass throughout—Springs made of finest grade 
of nickel silver rolled to proper temper and gauge 
—Insulation of finest grade of non-moisture ab- 
sorbing bakelite. Fully guaranteed by the broad 
Leich guarantee. 


Let us furnish you with further perticaiocs. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 











iS 
"VE been a trouble-shooter for years, but this job takes a 











machine gun. I spend weeks locating a loose joint . . . then 
finally bridge it or cut it out . . . and then there are two sources 


e instez 1° 
Do You Buy of troubl instead of one! 


Purely mechanical connections won't do. Smoke, water, ice, 


ca : 
Batteries or temperature changes, wind sway . . . these elements get the best 


of things sooner or later. Solder is absolutely necessary to make 


r joints electrically secure for the life of the line. It takes less 
Hou s of Service: ll 


time to solder splices than to apply a sleeve or bridge . . . 

























OST per service hour—not cost per can be done at only a fraction of the cost. Get next to Kester 
battery—is the only way to gauge bat- Solder right now. With its scientifically designed flux right in- 
tery prices. A telephone cell that gives only | side itself, Kester is simple, safe, and absolutely certain. Saves 


six or seven months of service is high-priced, 
no matter what you pay for it. Ray-O-Vac 


| time, cuts sky-high maintenance costs, and improves service 
Telephone Batteries cost less because they | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and builds good-will. There’s Kester Acid-Core for splices, 
drops and grounds . . . Kester Rosin-Core for switch boards. 
Our Industrial Development Depart- 
ment stands ready to design special 
fluxes for specific needs too. Kester 
is handled by all telephone supply 
houses, on 1, 5 and 20 pound spools. 
Kester Solder Company, 4211 Wright- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Incor- 
porated 1899. 


deliver more hours of service than other 
batteries. Tests conducted in accordance 
with U. S. Government standards, as well 
as records of users, prove that Ray-O-Vacs 
deliver many hours more actual service than 
most other makes. And over a period of 
time, there’s a considerable saving in ser- 
vice costs alone. It will pay you to stand- 
ardize on Ray-O-Vacs. They last longer. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin All Kester Solder Exceeds Class A Purity Specifications 
General Sales Offices: of the A. S. T. M. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


aA a. oe 





Makers also of Flashlight Batteries, Rotomatic 
and Standard Flashlights and Electric Lanterns 





So 


Aeid-Core - Ered -wed . BER ore 


EI FREE SAMPLE... name your own flux! Ie 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Hearing to Be Held in Michigan 
Regarding A. T. & T. Records. 


Attorneys in the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s suit to restrain the enforce- 
ment of present rate schedules prescribed 
by the Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion conferred with William S. Sayres, 
standing master in chancery, on September 
2, regarding records the state believes 
essential to the case. 

Harold Goodman, special assistant attor- 
ney general, said that when he was in New 
York examining records of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in connection 
with the suit he was refused access to 
records he believed essential. He said that 
he was given courteous cooperation in a 
great deal of his research. 

After the conference Mr. Sayres an- 
nounced there would be a formal hearing 
on the matter of issuing an order for in- 
spection of the records in question. 


Telephone Number Cause of Court 
Fight Involving Company. 

A telephone number, 2-1101, became the 
bone of contention in a legal battle ex- 
traordinary, when Max Ben in Syracuse, 
N. Y., appeared before Justice Frank J. 
Cregg, asking for a temporary injunction 
restraining the New York Telephone Co. 
from continuing the assignment of the 
number to Jess Freedman, a rival dry 
cleaner. When the argument was all over, 
Justice Cregg denied the motion. Mr. Ben 
alleged that up to August 11, Mr. Freed- 
man was employed by him at his dry 
cleaning establishment, to which the tele- 
phone number was assigned. On that date 
he left his employ and went into business 
for himself, taking the telephone number 
with him. 

The attorney for the telephone company 
declared that the corporation had no in- 
terest in the fight between Ben and Freed- 
man, and certainly no desire to assist one 
and injure the other. He produced a com- 
pany contract with Freedman, entered into 
a long time ago, when Freedman operated 
a dry cleaning business before he became 
associated with Ben, and the telephone 
company had assigned him the number he 
now has. 

After he associated with Ben 
the latter was given a special listing, which 
Freedman ordered discontinued when they 
dissolved relations last month, the contract 
continuing in force with Ben. 

It would be impossible, the attorney 
said, for the telephone company to change 
the listing until the new books are out the 
last of the year. Ben has been given an- 


became 


other number, but it cannot appear in the 
listings until the next edition is printed. 
As for giving Ben the old number, that 
cannot be done as long as Freedman’s 
contract is in force, the attorney explained. 


Rural Situation Is Still a Problem 
to Nebraska Companies. 

Nebraska telephone companies are hav- 
ing a lot of trouble with farm subscribers 
over rates, usually serious enough at the 
beginning or after some radical in a neigh- 
borhood has appealed to the cupidity or 
self-interest of patrons. The situation has 
called for a lot of diplomacy and explana- 
tion and much hard work, but the results 
have not been very serious so far. 

The financial situation of the farmer is 
not to anyone’s liking, and is responsible 
for the unrest. Not only are prices down, 
but high temperatures and drouth condi- 
tions have cut down corn, barley and oats, 
feeding crops, almost 40 per cent this year. 

The farmer, forgetting or ignorant of 
the fact that when he is getting high 
prices telephone companies are not per- 
mitted to nor do they ask for increased 
rates, thinks it only just and equitable 
that when his income is curtailed or he is 
losing money on his operations, the tele- 
phone rates should be cut even if the 
companies do lose money. 

This slant of the farmer was illustrated 
at a hearing held Thursday, September 17, 
by the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion to take testimony in a formal com- 
plaint filed by a number of farmer patrons 
of the Sterling exchange of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Led by Frank 
Schmitt, they complained that the net rate 
of $1.75 a month is too high now that the 
prices of everything else have gone down, 
and asked for the fixing of a just and 
reasonable rate. 

In this latter request the company joined, 
and produced figures to show that the 
present rates were fixed 13 years ago at a 
time when farmers were getting several 
times as much for their grain and much 
more for their live stock than at present; 
that they have remained unchanged during 
the entire peak of farm prices, and that 
over a five-year period they have produced 
a loss of $900 a year at the exchange. 

The company, therefore, expressed its 
willingness to accept a just and reasonable 
rate, but insisted it was clear that the pres- 
ent schedule was too low, considering 
operating expenses, maintenance, costs, re- 
placement reserve and a reasonable return 
on the money invested. It was urged that 
the law and court decisions justify it in de- 
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manding an increase in rates at the ex- 
change, but this it did not ask. 

The company merely wished to point out 
the injustice and unfairness of the position 
of complainants, who deny the right to 
more than a reasonable return when con- 
ditions are prosperous and demand in ad- 
verse conditions that the telephone com- 
panies shoulder losses just because the 
farmers are losing money on their opera- 
tions. 

The position of the commission was in- 
dicated a few days before the hearing, 
when, at the conclusion of a conference 
with railroad officials and farmers 
train service, one of the farmers told 
Chairman Randall that they were coming 
back in a few days to ask for a decrease 
of telephone rates to a dollar a month. 
Mr. Randall said if the farmers had any 
evidence to prove that the company was 
making more than a reasonable return and 
that a dollar a month would give the com- 
pany that return, the commission would be 
glad to hear it. 

The farmer said they had no evidence 
at all, but simply wanted to point out what 
little they were getting for farm products 
and to indicate thereby that a dollar a 
month was all they could pay. The 
farmer was much pained to learn that the 
commission must make rates based on in- 
vestment, costs of operation, repair, re- 
placement and reasonable return. 

He freely admitted that the companies 
had not increased rates when the farmer 
was prosperous, but Mr. Randall was able 
to secure only a reluctant consent to his 
statement that if a utility is limited in its 
returns at all times, it must, in equity, be 
insured that return at all times. 


Over 


Commission Has No Power in 
Case of Subscriber-Owned Set. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has dismissed the formal complaint 
filed with it by Frank R. Wakefield, a 
merchant of Benkleman, against the Dundy 
County Mutual Telephone Co., holding 
that as it has no power to compel tele- 
phone companies to make reparation to 
subscribers for any excessive rates charged 
them during the past, it had no jurisdiction 
in this matter. This is the first time the 
question has ever come up_ before the 
commission. 

Hugh LaMaster, assistant attorney 
eral and counsel for the commission, gave 
a legal opinion upon which action was 
based. The complaint alleged that the 
telephone system of the Dundy (County 
company at Benkleman was in such 
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dition in March, 1926, that in order to se- 
cure proper service Mr. Wakefield was 
obliged to install a desk set, at his place 
of business, at his own expense. The com- 
pany removed its wall telephone when his 
new one was installed. Mr. Wakefield has 
also provided the necessary batteries at 
his own expense. 

The company has assessed and collected 
from him its regular charges ever since 
the substitution was made. Mr. Wakefield 
set out that his outlay for the desk set 
and batteries aggregated $20.69, and that 
the fair rental value of the desk set is 25 
cents a month, or for the period of 5% 
years a total of $16.10. He asked that the 
company be ordered to reimburse him for 
the present value of the desk set, whatever 
that might be found to be, or to pay him 
rentals on the desk set. 

It was not alleged that there was any 
contract by the terms of which the com- 
pany agreed to take over the desk set, and 
Mr. LaMaster said: “It is the opinion of 
this department that the state railway 
commission is without jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the complaint. 

“The prayer consists of two parts, one 
to require the defendant to take over the 
desk set and reimburse complainant for 
his outlay, which is in the nature of an 
action for specific performance. It is 
purely a judicial proceeding, and it would 
be necessary for the complainant to resort 
to the courts for relief. The second part 
of the prayer seems to be based on the 
idea that the defendant has collected ex- 
cessive rates, in view of the fact that com- 
plainant furnished the transmitter and re- 
ceiver, and that, therefore, the commission 
can award reparations.” 

Mr. Lamaster says that a study of the 
statutes relating to reparations makes it 
plain that only railroad companies and 
express agencies are subject to its pro- 
visions. The penal part of it says that 
“if a railroad or express company” 
charges excessive, unreasonable or unjust 
rates, an action before the commission and 
in the courts for reparations may be 
sustained. 


He added that as the right to recover for 
excess rates for a past period of time 
from a common carrier is given only by 
statute, and that the statute itself applies 
only against railroad and express com- 
panies, the power of the railway commis- 
sion cannot be enlarged by inference to 
include telephone companies. 

The commission would have preferred to 
pass on the merits of the controversy, and 
would have done so if C. A. Radcliffe, the 
company’s president and attorney, had not 
made a special appearance to raise the 
objection it had to sustain. George M. 
Kloid, secretary of the Nebraska Tele- 
Phone Association, was in attendance at 
the hearing. Mr. Kloidy urged that the 
commission hear the case on its own merits 


(Please turn to page 45.) 
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For Economy = Speed 


= and Security 


STANDARDIZE ON 
NATIONAL SLEEVES 


National Double Tube Sleeve 


- Make the splice that 
will not break 













The first step is to Then bend the ends 
run wires or cables - with pliers is the 
through sleeves. Let second step in the 
the ends protrude. splice that holds. 


Cut off ends and 
you have a good, 
Next—make 3% turns with pliers strong, neat 
on either end—twist tightly— splice. 








Completed National Splice 


OU see from the description above how easy it is to 

make a tight, neat joint with a National Sleeve and 
remember when your crews use Nationals all the joints 
are uniform, each and every one is as efficient and as work- 
man-like as the best splice that the best man on your crews 
can do under the most ideal conditions. 
Yes, Nationals are quick and easy to install, they are so 
tight when twisted that they form practically a welded 
joint, a joint that will not break. Add to this that they 
have a high conductivity and you will know why construc- 
tion and maintenance crews everywhere value them most 
highly.’ Write for samples and prices. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


















Started With One Telephone in Store 


Drug Store With Single Telephone Was Beginning of Carver County Telephone 
Co., Norwood, Minn.—Recent Installation of New Board in Company's 
Chaska Exchange Shows Growth Resulting From Appreciation of Service 


Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 


H. F. Lueders, president and general 
manager of the Carver County Telephone 
Co., began his long career as a telephone 
executive in a drug store at Norwood, 
Minn. As the proprietor of the loca! drug 
store he endeavored to cater to the public 
in every way possible. It was his object 
to provide the people with a variety of 
services and conveniences that they could 
secure nowhere else. The small drug store 
resorted to in every 
emergency, and people looked to it as a 
friend and standby. 

As a of his close relations with 
people and a desire to serve them, Mr. 
Lueders installed a iong distance telephone 


of years ago was 


result 


By Jay Houghtaling, 


other communities through these exchanges. 

Recently the Chaska exchange was en- 
tirely rehabilitated. The exchange was 
moved from the post office, where it had 
been located for several years, to modern 
quarters in a new building. A two-position, 
two-panel Kellogg common battery switch- 
board with a capacity of 800 lines was in- 
stalled. At the same time the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. furnished com- 
plete new equipment for the terminal room, 
including main frame, test ana 
power equipment. 

With the completion of the Chaska ex- 
“change installation the Carver County Tele- 
phone Co. has its three exchanges equipped 


cabinet, 








Co. 


part in establishing the company and build- 
ing up the modern, efficient service that it 
renders. 
well 


Needless to say, subscribers are 
satished. An indication of the high 
esteem in which the company is held may 
be gathered from the following taken from 
the “Weekly Valley Herald” of Chaska: 
“In the many, many years that this com- 
pany has served the people of Chaska it 
has endeavored always to give the best of 
service and offer its patrons the best it 
has been able to. 


add 


When it was seen fit t 
new or more modern equipment to 
improve the service, it was done by the 
company. 


From the time 


when only a 
comparatively small number of telephones 




















Front of New Kellogg Unit Type Universal Switchboard in Operation at the Chaska, Minn., Exchange—Terminal Room Showing Kellogg 
Installation of Main Frame and Grouping of Test Cabinet and Power Equipment. 


in his drug store. It was the only tele- 
phone in town and, needless to say, re- 
ceived And so it was 
that Mr. Lueders first supplied his com- 
munity with telephone service. 


considerable use. 


As time went on and he saw how much 
people valued communication service, Mr. 
Lueders future in 
that the 
America Telephone Co. 
was organized in the town, and Mr. Lued- 


foresaw a_ great 
was at this time 


Norwood- Young 


telephony. It 


ers interested himself in it, acting at first 


in the capacity of manager and later as 
president. 

Later, as the company grew larger, it 
became known as the Carver County Tele- 
phone Co., one of Minnesota's first Inde- 
pendent telephone systems. The company 
at present operates exchanges at Chaska, 


Norwood and Waconia, and serves several 


with Kellogg battery switch- 
The has 
menting recently with common battery ser- 


vice for rural lines and is finding it very 


common 


boards. company been experi- 


satisfactory. 

Chaska is a town approximately 2,300 
population and is the county seat of Carver 
county. While it is relatively small in size, 
it is the fourth largest freight shipping 
point in the state of Minnesota, due prin- 
cipally to the two large industries which 
are located there—the American Beet 
Sugar Co. and the C. H. Klein Brick Co. 
As a result of the sugar factory being 
located at this point, the raising of sugar 
beets is one of the principal sources of 
wealth in the surrounding farm territory. 
This, together with dairying, accounts for 
the prosperous condition of the community. 

Mr. Lueders has played an important 
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were to be found in this city until today 
when almost every home and business place 
has one, the company has stood for the 
most efficient service at the best rate 

One cannot truly appreciate the efforts 
or importance of a local telephone com- 
pany unless its role in the life of the com- 


munity be taken into consideration. It 
guards against disastrous fires, saves lives, 
enables easy communication, saves thou- 
sands of dollars in business matters and 
serves as a benefactor all around.” 

Mr. Lueders is active not only in his 
local community affairs but has always 
taken great interest in activities 01 the 
Minnesota Telephone Association becom- 
ing its secretary in 1914. He served later 
as vice-president and for two years, be- 
ginning in 1920, he was president He 
has since served on the board of directors 
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September 19, 1931. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 41.) 
anyway, and then dismiss it as without 

merit. 

Mr. Kloidy said that the term “rental” 
as applied to telephone service ought to 
be banished both from the vocabulary and 
use of telephone men and from the dic- 


tionary of the state commission. He said 
that telephone companies do not rent 
telephones; they sell service. An instru- 


ment is valueless to the company as well 
as to the subscriber until it is connected 
up with the pole lines and drops—that is, 
put into service—and that it would be just 
as much of a misnomer if the company 
would ask for rental for pole and drop 
lines. 

Mr. Kloidy said that while mutual com- 
panies now and then permit a patron to buy 
his own station, companies in general find 
it necessary to forbid this and assume the 
right to supply their own instruments. If 
farmers were allowed to do this, service 
would be a lot worse because of the dif- 
ferent makes, voltage, color, weight and 
the like, that individual fancy would buy 
and seek to attach. 

He insisted that in the interest of service 
the commission should forbid companies 
under its jurisdiction from allowing pa- 
trons to furnish telephones. 


Warren (Ohio) Telephone Co. Re- 
fused Increased Rates. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
on September 5 refused to grant increased 
rates for the Warren Telephone Co., of 
Warren. In the same order the commis- 
sion ordered the telephone company to re- 
fund to subscribers money collected in 
anticipation of the approval of the rates 
which the commission denied. The com- 
mission also fixed a new schedule of rates 
for the city. 

The rates proposed by the company and 
refused by the commission were filed or. 
June 30, 1928, effective August 1, 1928. 
They were suspended for 120 days, after 
which the company filed bond and col- 
lected the increased rates since November 
1, 1928. The commission ordered that the 
company make the refund of the excess 
charges within six months. 

In case any of the money in question is 
not refunded because of failure to locate 
old subscribers, the money is to be paid to 
the county treasurer or the local treasurer 
where the exchange is located. The com- 
mission figures that the amount to be re- 
funded from November 1, 1928, to June 
30, 1931, totals approximately $138,000. 

The new rates fixed for Warren are: 
Business individual, $5.50; business two- 
party, $4.00; residence individual, $2.75; 
residence two-party, $2.25; residence five- 
party, $1.75; rural business multi-party, 
$2.50; rural residence multi-party, $1.75. 
“ new schedule of rates was also fixed 
for the exchanges at Newton Falls and 
P} alanx. 


TELEPHONY 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA. 

September 3: Approval given of the 
purchase of the Baldwin County Telephone 
Properties owned by Snook, Martin & Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, by the Gulf Service 
Co. The commission also authorized an 
issue of 50 shares of preferred stock re- 
tirable at $107 per share and 50 shares of 
$6 preferential no par common stock, and 
200 shares of no par common stock by the 
company. 

The company will serve Robertsdale, 
Foley, Loxley, Silverhill, Alberta, Lillian, 
and Magnolia Springs. 

ILLINOIS. 

September 4: Purchase approved of all 
property and assets of the Martinsville 
Telephone Co. and the Oblong Telephone 
Co. by the Midland Telephone Co. 

September 16: Hearing in Chicago be- 
fore Commissioner Brinkman on proposed 
advance in rates by the Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co. for service in Chats- 
worth, county of Livingston, stated in rate 
schedule I. C. C. No. 2 of the company. 

INDIANA. 

September 5: The Indiana Standard 
Telephone Co. authorized to buy the physi- 
cal properties of the Butler Telephone Co. 
and the St. Joe Telephone Co., operating 
in DeKalb county. 

The commission’s order also approved 
a stock issue of 1,000 shares by the Indi- 
ana Standard company to pay for the 
property acquisition, 920 shares going to 
the Butler company and 80 shares to the 
St. Joe company. 

KANSAS. 

September 9: Order issued specifying 
that in determining the reasonableness of 
rates for electric, gas, or telephone ser- 
vices no consideration would be given to 
charges paid by utilities companies to hold- 
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ing or affiliated companies for services, 
material or commodities unless the com- 
panies make a showing as to the actual 
cost to the holding or affiliated companies. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

September 23: Hearing resumed in the 
matter of the investigation into the rates 
and charges of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Ou10. 

September 5: Order issued denying in- 
creased rates for the Warren Telephone 
Co., of Warren. In the same order the 
commission ordered the telephone company 
to refund to subscribers all money col- 
lected in anticipation of the approval of 
the rates which the commission has denied. 
The commission also fixed a new schedule 
of rates for the city. 

September 28: Hearing of protests on 
the Ohio Cities Telephone Co. rate in- 
crease applicable to Dover and New Phila- 
delphia. 

The controversy arose over the question 
of valuation of the telephone company’s 
plant in Dover. The company claims a 
valuation of $956,830 and the commission 
engineers place the valuation at $807,764. 

OKLAHOMA. 

September 21: Hearing on complaint of 
the citizens of Comanche vs. the South- 
west Telephone Co., for adjustment of 
telephone rates. 

October 15: Hearing on complaint of 
the mayor of Holdenville vs. the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for adjustment 
of telephone rates. 

SoutH Dakota. 

August 26: Petition filed by the Peo- 
ples Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Hot 
Springs, for an increase in telephone rates. 
The company requests an increase of $l a 
month for business one-party telephones, 
and 75 cents a month for business two- 
party telephones. No increase on priv ate 
residence telephones is asked. 
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COPPER—BRONZE—COPPERWELD 


Standard and Specification Grades 


Gray 


“There’s a Graybar House near you” 


Che Whitney Blake Company; 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Specially equipped to make telephone 


aR 





wire and maintain highest standards 


International Standard 


Electric Corporation 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 


67 Broad St., N. Y. City 
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Western Electric 
Company , Inc. 
BELL SYSTEM DISTRIBUTORS 


195 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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LIFE 


Human life can be insured but not 
guaranteed. 

Battery life can 
construction. 

Storm King Duro Powr Telephone 
Batteries showed no defects of age 
after four years on the shelf. Their 
seamless one-piece cold drawn zinc cups 
and specially processed top seal prevent 
evaporation and electro couples—pre- 
vent aging while not in use. 

Consider these facts and put Storm 
King Cells in your Battery Boxes and 
you'll save a lot of cash on replacements. 

Why not now? 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 
INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 








be guaranteed by 
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INTERSTATE COMMISSION 
DEPRECIATION ORDER. 
(Concluded from page 20.) 
compliance with the accounting regulation 

of the commission. 

The association’s accounting committee 
will be ready to advise the members of 
the association in regard to changes in the 
accounts. The association plans, during 
1932, to hold a series of district meetings 
especially for the purpose of discussing the 
depreciation order and new accounting sys- 
tem with the company executives, and thus 
assist all our companies in complying with 
the order. 

In order to avoid conflicts and expense, 
it will be most desirable that there be co- 
operation between all telephone companies 
in submitting statements to the state com- 
missions as to necessary depreciation per- 
centages and in connection with determin- 
ing accrued depreciation. The association 
expects to be of assistance in this connec- 
tion and asks its members to go slowly in 
filing any statements or making adjust- 
ments in plant accounts. A general under- 
standing of the order should be had before 
any action is taken by anyone.” 


Fugitive Trapped When Using 
Long Distance Telephone. 

Joe Osborn, a resident of Montezuma, 
Iowa, wanted there in connection with a 
holdup, drove up to a small town telephone 
exchange in Nebraska and put in a long 
distance call for a relative in Montezuma. 
Although he gave a fictitious name, Iowa 
officers who were expecting him to use 
some means of communication with home- 
town friends or relatives, recognized his 
voice. 

They immediately put in a call to the 
Nebraska authorities. After a chase they 
rounded up the fugitive in a stolen car. 


SERVICE PLUS (+) FROM 
OPERATORS. 
(Continued from page 27.) 
air, but she sends with those notes some- 
thing of herself, her sympathetic under- 
standing and sweet personality. 
into her art something fine and true of 
herself, and her unseen audience feels it 
and loves both the voice and the singer. 
We are not all blessed with a lovely 
singing voice, but we can all cultivate a 
pleasing speaking voice, and into it we can 
put something fine from our own personali- 
ties. The little telephone operator is an 
unseen voice and she has a large audience. 
This audience will either simply appre- 
ciate efficient service or they will appre- 
ciate service and also love the voice that is 
giving this efficient service. The operator 
can put into that service something fine 
from her own personality and give service 
plus, and thus enrich her own life and 
gladden the hearts of those who come in 
contact with her and those who hear her 
voice. 


She puts ° 


Vol. 101. No. 12, 


In the telephone business an operator 4s 
given a few set phrases she must use— 
not as many of these are given to her 
however as there used to be. But these 
phrases she can say in her own particular 
manner and in a sympathetic and pleasant 
tone of voice. 


If a subscriber has called several times 
for a particular number and it has been 
busy each time, that subscriber will go 
away from the telephone in a more pleas- 
ant frame of mind if the operator has said 
to her, “I am sorry, but that number is 
busy again,” and said it as though she 
meant it, than if the operator had merely 
said, “That line is busy.” It is the way 
we say things that counts most, and espe- 
cially in the te!ephone business. 

The operator who is merely doing her 
work in a mechanical manner—answering 
subscribers, putting up and taking down 
connections—is not happy or contented in 
her work. She may be giving accurate 
service but her work lacks something very 
vital. 

One night in a town of about 1,500 in- 
habitants the little night operator had let 
down the folding bed in front of the 
switchboard. It was 1 a. m. and the board 
being quiet she could sleep for a few hours. 
An hour later the night bell rang sharply. 
With a jump the operator was out of bed 
and upon her stool, had her head set on 
and was putting a plug into line 18 and 
was answering the ring. At the other end 
of the line, and many miles out in the 
country, she heard a woman telling her to 
call a certain doctor in a neighboring town 
and have him come out right away. Her 
husband had been taken suddenly ill; she 
was alone with him and she thought he 
was dying. 

The operator made out and placed the 
call in the usual manner; talked to the 
doctor herself and told him what was 
wanted. Then she called the woman; told 
her that the doctor was to start at once 





Telephone Bond and Share 
Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.75 per share on the 7% 
First Preferred Stock, $1.00 per 
share on the Participating Pre- 
ferred Stock and dividends on the 
Class A Common Stock, payable 
either in stock at the rate of one- 
fiftieth (1/50th) of one share or 
in cash at the rate of 50c per 
share, will be paid on October 15. 
1931. 

Extra and participating dividends 
amounting to $1.00 per share will 
also be paid on the Participating 
Preferred Stock on October 15, 1931. 

An extra cash dividend of 25c 
per share will also be paid on the 
Class A Common Stock on Octo- 
ber 15. 1931 

The dividends on the First Pre- 
ferred and Participating Preferred 
Stocks will be paid to the stock- 
holders of record on September 
25 1931. 

The dividends on the Class A 
Common Stock will be paid to the 
stockholders of record on Septem- 
ber 21, 1931. 


V. E. CHANEY, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 
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September 19, 1931. 


and added, “Is there anything else I can 
do for you?” The frantic woman told her 
that she would like to have the married 
children notified and told to come at once. 
Fortunately the operator knew the names 
of the children and the towns where they 
lived, so did not have to take the woman’s 
time to get that necessary information. 
Not only the local operator but also the toll 
center operator gave more than ordinary 
service that night. Some of the parties 
did not answer, so neighbors were rung and 
sent to rouse the desired families. Such 
a thing is an every-day occurrence with the 
operator, who gives more than service. 
At last the little operator had told each 
of the called parties that they were wanted 
at home at once. She sat at the board 
anxiously waiting for line 18 to ring in 
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again. She wanted to do something more 
for the woman but all she could do now 
was to wait. 

In a few minutes the line rang—the 
doctor had not yet arrived and the husband 
was dead. The woman, out there in the 
country alone with her dead, said: “I just 
wanted to hear your voice again. You have 
been such a help and comfort to me tonight. 
It has helped me so to know that you were 
there where I could get you when I 
wanted you. It has helped me just to 
hear your voice and to talk to you.” 

If that operator had, during that night, 
given that woman just service, do you sup- 
pose the subscriber would have felt as 
comforted as she did with this sympathetic 
service? The subscriber knew by the sound 
of the operator’s voice that the little opera- 
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tor was sorry for her and wanted to do 
something to help her. That subscriber 
will never forget the service; nor will she 
ever forget the voice and the one who gave 
the service. 

Such service can be given constantly by 
every operator. She can put a little of 
herself into her work and perform her 
duties in such a manner that she will give 
more than mechanical service. 

Let us strive, no matter what we are 
doing, to put into our work something fine 
from our own personalities and give service 
plus sympathetic understanding and love. 


Two Illinois District Meetings 
Scheduled for Next Week. 

The Illinois Telephone Association has 

completed program arrangements for two 














WALL DREADNAUGHT 


BLOW TORCHES anp FURNACES 
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Desicnep to withstand 


roughest usage, delivering maxi- 
mum heat for long periods of 


P.WALL MFG. SUPPLY CO. 
3126 Preble Ave., N. S. 


Pittsburgh 


(al. 


time and oper- 
ating in windiest 
weather. Also 
brazed steel 
double - jacketed 
compound §ket- 
tlese. Write 


LUMBER 


PILING 


about the 
DREADNAUGHT 
line. 
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AYER & LORD TIE CO. 


RAILROAD 
CROSS TIES 


WOOD TREATMENTS 
and PRESERVATION 


Carbondale, Ill., Grenada, Miss., Louisville, Ky., 
North Little Rock, Ark., Montgomery, Ala., 
Marine Ways-Paducah, Ky. 


“CREOSOTE OIL PREVENTS DECAY”’ 


CHICAGO 


TIMBER 
PRODUCTS 


POLES 


FENCE POSTS 


PLANTS 











T. J. COPE, 


Quick Coupling Rods 


Screw Coupling Rods 


(Oy TOOLS for UNDERGROUND CABLE INSTALLATION 
| Cable Benders Manhole Guards 


Cable Racks 
Inc. 


6122 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 


Cleaning Tools 
Pull in Guides 


Reel Jacks 








Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


Gt 1038-9 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 


J KIOMNS,, 


TELEPHONE 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 











CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E. L. 3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


came ILLINOIS 
No. Wacker Drive 











AVOID “LOST” CABLES— 
Pressure Testing Equipment! 

Butension Pole Poles sae  seountings 
DETROIT INSTRUMENT. SERVICE 


14586 ILENE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 











Consulting Telephone Engineers 
WwW. ©. POLK —J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 











EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 





EFFECTIVE in maintaining your under- 
ground and aerial cable in perfect condition 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
MITCHELL INC. INDIANA 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, ey é. I. E. E. 
2130 mechese Bide. Chicago 











Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
sented on Page 18. 

1. On a station-to-station call, when the 
calling party is holding the lirie, we 
start timing the call as soon as the 
called station answers. On a station- 
to-station call, when the calling party 
is not holding the line, we start timing 
the call as soon as anyone at either 
station speaks to and receives a re- 
sponse of any nature from anyone at 
the other station. 

2. “Collect 8101” is correct. If your or- 
der is understood, the distant operator 
will acknowledge your order by repeat- 


ing, “Collect.” You will acknowledge 
her repetition of the word, “Collect,” 
by saying, “Right.” 


3. A call is always subject to the rate in 
effect when conversation starts. Leav- 
ing word on a call indicates that the 
call is a person-to-person call. There 
is no reduced rate on a_person-to- 
person call. 

4. According to the new toll operating 
practice we are instructed to ask to 
have the connection changed each time 
we receive a “da” report. 

5. All calls should be cancelled at mid- 
night, except calls that are still active 
and are expected to be completed dur- 
ing the night and calls which the call- 
ing party has directed shall be tried on 
a future day. We are permitted to 
carry a call forward as many days as 
a customer requests us to do so. 








interesting district meetings to be held at — 


Decatur and Havana this month. The meet- 
ing at Decatur is scheduled for Wednes- 
day, September 23 and the one at Havana 
is to be held the following day on Sep- 
tember 24. At Decatur, the traffic meeting 
and luncheon will be held in the Decatur 
Club, and the commercial and plant meet- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. building. 

At Havana, the traffic meeting is to be 
held in Meyers Hall, and the commercial 
and plant meeting in the Riverside Club. 
A most interesting and instructive demon- 
stration and lecture on “Factors Affecting 
Noise Induction” will be presented at both 
of these district meetings next week. 








THEODORE GARY AND COMPANY 
MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY. 
Ninety-Third Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
quarter ending September 30, 1931 
of 40c per share on the No Par 
Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable October 1, 1931 to stock- 
holders of record as of the 16th 
day of September, 1931 at 3 P. M. 
The usual dividend on the Com- 
mon Stock has been declared pay- 
able October 1, 1931 to stockhold- 
ers of record as of the 30th day 
of September, 1931. 

(Signed) C. A. BENNETT, 

Senior Vice-Pres and Treas. 
September 8, 1931 
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TELEPHONE DIRECTORY & 
, ADVERTISING COMPANY , 
A Telephone Directory Ad- 
vertising Sales Organization 


Main Office 


Wichita, Kans. Ft. Wayne, 
816 Brewn Bidg. 218 Gees ranee Bids. 100 We Wr Moaree 





ACCOUNTING 


a AND BOGGS 
wy Public Accountants 
Seccttien te 


Telephone Accounting and 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 





Rate Cases. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satic. 
= and at a minimum 

Are you a user? 
} > A free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates wynenioe Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Program Service Specialists 

Construction Contractors 

TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 

MANAGEMENT COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 

















Res. U.8. Pat.Ofn. 


TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


Nilce Lamp Works, Inc., Emporiam , Pa. 











COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
CERTIFIED 


Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 














NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 




















